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o ascertain an authentic view of the state held by 
Christians is not as easy as might at first appear. 
The difficulty arises primarily from the fact that the 
New Testament, which forms the basis of the Christian 
belief and practice, is not a political book. It affords only 
a scant handful of passages which could be said to sup- 
ply the Christian with a clear idea of what the civil 
state is and what his responsibility to it and participa- 
tion in it should be. Again, in accounting for prevailing 
concepts we must allow for the continuing influence of 
the Judaistic tradition which preceded the Christian 
formulation, for the undoubted abiding influence of 
surrounding pagan philosophies and for effects of 
historical events which have tended even among 
Christians to alter or change the original Christian view. 

In beginning with Jesus, we note the classical 
reference to his saying, (Matt. 23:21; Mark 12:17), 
“Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and to 
God the things that are God's.” From the context we 
know he spoke of the obligation of men to pay taxes to 
the existing government. In the light of Paul’s detailed 
admonition to the followers of Jesus to support civil 
government, found in Romans, chapter 13, we construe 
the Apostle’s words to include more than payment of 
taxes, or an obligation to “render to all their dues, 
tribute to whom tribute, custom to whom custom, fear 
to whom fear, honor to whom honor.” This injunction 
is based by Paul on the prior premise (verse 1) that 
every one must be subject to the higher powers, civil 
powers being ordained of God, there being no power 
but of God. 


THE STATE IS NECESSARY 


Neither in Jesus nor in Paul is there any direction 
that obedience shall be conditioned on the form of 
government, whether monarchical, democratic or any 
Dr. Joseph M. Dawson has served Southern Baptist causes 
effectively for more than a half century. Born in 1879 in 
Texas, he received the B.A. degree in 1904 from Baylor 
University, which conferred the D.D. in 1916 and is now pro- 
posing the J. M. Dawson Studies in Church and State be- 
cause of his interest in this field as first director of the Baptist 
Joint Committee on Public Affairs. Dr. Dawson was cited in 
1955 by Protestants and Other Americans United for his con- 


tributions to religious liberty. He is author of America’s Way 
in Church, State and Society. 
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kind whatsoever. In other words, theirs is a definite 
recognition of the necessity for the state as a means to 
social order. Very few Christians—with exception of 
the Quakers at one time—have ever held to a stateless 
society. Christians universally have stood against an- 
archy. Paul offered his argument for this position in 
Romans 13:3, “For rulers are not a terror to good works, 
but to the evil.” Peter likewise argued, 1 Peter 2: 13-14, 
“Be subject for the Lord’s sake to every human institu- 
tion, whether it be to the emperor as supreme, or to 
governor sent by him to punish those who do wrong and 
to praise those who do right.” Although Jesus and the 
apostles lived under very corrupt governments, they 
counselled submission to them rather than risk anarchy, 
which would be worse. This rejection of a stateless 
society differentiates Christianity from communism, for 
communism in theory looks to a time when “the state 
will wither away” and there will be no need for its 
police power to coerce. (U.S.S.R., A Concise Handbook, 
Edited by Ernest J. Simmons, Ithaca: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. p. 164). 

It is significant that Jesus and Paul made their 
pronouncements before organized Roman persecution 
of Christians began, while Peter entered his in the 
midst of the severest persecution. John, in Revelation 
13, confronting the worst of government hostility 
toward his faith, suggested only passive resistance, not 
political or military resistance. This would show a fixed 
Christian idea concerning the state. 


THE RIGHT OF REVOLUTION 


The latter Scripture, however, may have contributed 
to a later interpretation of these cited passages for sup- 
porting the doctrine of the right of revolution. Revela- 
tion 13, if the common identification of the “beast” 
mentioned with the Roman Empire be allowed, un- 
questionably permits rejection of the empire and its 
rulers, if indeed it does not sanction overt action against 
them. The later upspringing acceptance of the right of 
revolution under sufficient provocation grew to expres- 
sion when the specific scriptural injunctions came to be 
considered in the light of the entire body of Scriptures. 
The New Testament as a whole does not countenance 
the absolute state presently denominated totalitarianism. 
It limits the state by the words, “there is no authority 
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except from God.” It is not possible to conclude from 
Romans 13 that there is divine sanction for every 
existing order or that such cannot be changed, for the 
authority of the state is always subordinate to the over- 
riding authority of God. Therefore the Christian con- 
science finds voice in Acts 5:29, “We must obey God 
rather than men.” In this connection it is appropriate to 
quote John C. Bomnett: 


The warning against anarchy has often been understood in 
the sense that the most that Christians should ever do by 
way of resistance to even the most tyrannical and lawless 
state is to refuse to obey and to take the consequences in 
the form of punishment and persecution. Even Luther 
and Calvin, who were not passive by nature, had great 
difficulty in suggesting anything more than passive resis- 
tance to the most tyrannical authorities. Both, however, 
in different contexts did provide for active resistance on the 
part of lower political authorities against higher authorities. 
The loophole for active resistance, even for violent revolu- 
tion, became a major factor in the history of Calvinism; 
and as a result, Calvinism helped to inspire revolutions in 
many countries, including Scotland, England, Holland and 
the United States. In the period of the National Socialist 
state, many Lutherans approved of active political resistance 
in Norway, Denmark and Germany. Roman Catholics have 
in general had less difficulty than Protestants in approving 
active political resistance where political authorities have 
threatened the life or freedom of their church. (The Chris- 
tian As Citizen, New York: Association Press, 1955, pp. 
49-50). 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 


On the other hand Protestants, particularly the left- 
wing Puritan independents, took the lead in disestab- 
lishing the church and in separating the church from 
the state. Baptist Roger Williams was moved by dislike 
of the state controlling the church, while Episcopalian 
Thomas Jefferson revolted against church control over 
the state, with the result that the American Republic 
set the pace for separation of church and state for most 
modern countries. Both Williams and Jefferson agreed 
that the membership of a state and a church are quite 
different, the constituency of the state being the popula- 
tion and that of the church being those gathered out of 
the population by reason of their spiritual qualifications. 
They also agreed that the functions of the church and 
those of the state being secular are under enforcement 
of police powers. Those contending for church-state 
separation assert that it has lessened corruption which 
has characterized union of church and state wherever 
such has existed. The United States Supreme Court 
has declared that in America separation of church and 
state has proved best for the church and the state. 
Thus convincing proof by historic experiment has been 
given against the hoary contention that union of church 
and state is essential to national unity. 

Although advocates of church-state separation fre- 
quently give Jesus’ words, “Render to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar's, and to God the things that are God’s,” 
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as authorization for their belief, it is only fair to point 
out that the real reason for the new order originated in 
the struggle for freedom, both in the battle for religious 
liberty for believers and in the demand for political 
freedom on the part of citizens upholding the state. 
This is not to affirm that the plan is contrary to Chris- 
tianity. Quite the opposite, adherents believe that while 
not explicit in the Christian system, it is implicit in the 
Christian teachings. 


SECULAR STATE IS MODERN 


It is a fact, however, that the differentiation between 
the purely religious nature of the church and the 
essentially secular functions of the state is a compara- 
tively modern development. No differentiation was 
seen in Babylonia, Egypt and the most ancient civiliza- 
tions. Josephus wrote: 


Some legislators have permitted their governments to be 
under monarchies, others put them under oligarchies and 
others under a republic form; but our legislator (Moses) 
had no regard to any of these forms, but he ordained our 
government to be what, by a strained expression, may be 
termed a theocracy, by ascribing the authority and power 
of God. (Against Apion, Book II. paragraph 17, in Com- 
plete Works of Josephus. New York: World Syndicate 
Publishing Co. X, p. 500) 


THE HEBREW REPUDIATION 


It will be remembered, however, that the Hebrew 
theocracy gave place to monarchy under King Saul, 
and that after the Exile of the Jews, fearing control of 
their religion by the heathen states in which they lived, 
forever thereafter renounced union of church and state. 
Those same heathen states long before and for a mil- 
lennium after, maintained union of church and state. 
In primitive Greece, as elsewhere, there was no distinc- 
tion between the religious and the secular. The king, 
in his capacity as head of the state, was also the chief 
priest and the guardian of religion. Unity of religion 
and the state was observed in the Greek city-republic. 
Socrates was condemned to death for religious heter- 
odoxy. In pre-Christian Rome the ancient mixture of 
state and religion obtained, and in the later empire the 
emperors were deified and worshipped, to the horror of 
the Christians. 

Considering world-wide practice, it was not surprising 
that when Constantine the so-called Great in 313 A.D. 
accepted Christianity, he prescribed it should be the 
religion of the state and that he forthwith commenced 
to persecute all dissenters unto death. While it must 
be admitted that by the stupendous event of Constan- 
tine’s conversion the Christian church acquired im- 
mense prestige and grasped unmeasured opportunities, 
it nevertheless suffered tragic deterioration in quality 
and impairment in its fundamental principles. Tertul- 
lian when persecuted preached, “It is a right and 
privilege of nature that every man should worship 
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according to his convictions;” but he subsequently 
argued, “Heretics may properly be compelled, not 
enticed to duty” (Religious Liberty: an Inquiry, by 
M. Searle Bates. New York: International Missionary 
Council, 1945, pp. 137-138). Augustine, when a youth 
in North Africa pleaded fervently for freedom of 
of conscience, but later in Rome his position on religious 
liberty may be truly described in the maxim sometimes 
(perhaps erroneously) ascribed to him, “When error 
prevails, it is right to invoke liberty of conscience, but 
when the truth predominates, it is just to use coercion” 
(ibid., p. 139). Kor a thousand years thereafter history 
records the shameful conflict as to which partner, the 
church or the state, should control the other. 


THE WELFARE STATE 


In earlier parts of this discussion, emphasis was placed 
on the Christian view that the state was God-ordained 
to prevent anarchy and preserve social order. More 
recently Christians have widely insisted that the state, 
in addition, has the responsibility of extending Chris- 
tian love to those aspects of public life which affect for 
good or ill the welfare of one’s neighbors. This may 
either be approved or condemned as “the welfare state,” 
according as one is pronouncedly liberal or conservative. 
Those who supported this view during the 11th to the 
15th centuries urged it, not on biblical grounds, but 
as “an uneasy compromise between the agape of the 
New Testament and the world powers of feudal 
society.” Bennett says that it partly tamed this world 
but at the price of identifying Christianity too closely 
with the culture of the times and of encouraging too 
much that was unjust in society. Increasingly in varying 
degrees, governments have come to regard the principle. 

It is proper to introduce at this point the view ex- 
pressed by the World Council of Churches at Evanston. 

Those who make true justice must be made sensitive by 

love to discover needs where they have been neglected. 

Justice involves the continuous effort to overcome those eco- 

nomic disadvantages which are a grievous human burden 

and which are incompatible with equal opportunity to peo- 
ple to develop their capacities. Justice requires the develop- 
ment of political institutions which are humane as they 
touch the lives of people, which provide protection by law 
against the arbitrary use of power, and which encourage 
responsible participation by all citizens. (Evanston Speaks. 

Reports of the Second Assembly of the World Council of 

Churches, second section, “Social Problems—The Responsi- 

ble Society in a World Perspective”) 

Translated into particulars, governmental extension 
of love might cover social security, retirement benefits, 
assistance to the unemployed, aged and disabled, funds 
tor veterans, housing, public health and care of the 
sick and mentally ill, soil conservation, agricultural 
subsidies, restraint of monopolies, regulation of public 
carriers, free education and the many other benefits. 

At the outset of our discussion we conceded that Jesus 
and his followers prescribed no specific form of govern- 








ment for the state. It must be insisted, however, that 
democracy seems to be inherent in Christianity. Jesus 
himself has been called the great democrat. The impli- 
cations of democracy are unmistakable in the Christian 
teachings. To the extent to which Christianity prevails 
in the world democratic government is likely to arise, 
for it has long been recognized that government tends to 
assume the pattern of the religion which prevails in a 
given society. An authoritarian religion produces a 
government akin to absolutism, and a voluntary religion 
encourages a government in which freedom is cherished. 
It becomes increasingly clear that Christianity initiated 
democracy in the world. Arnold Toynbee declares that 
democracy is a leaf torn from Christianity, although 
half emptied of its meaning by being divorced from 
its Christian context. 

We conclude with the assertion that the rule of the 
people means the recognition of human rights—the right 
of the ignorant to education, the right of slaves to 
freedom, the right of the employed to fair wages, the 
right of the child to be well born, the right of all men 
to justice. This warrants the establishment of hospitals, 
schools, orphanages, a free ballot and a free conscience. 
Under the idea of the worth of man, we have never 
thought it necessary to claim that all men are equally 
endowed with gifts, or that they can get equal results; 
the idea demands only that all men shall be entitled to 
the same considerations under the law. It asserts that 
capacity and dignity are not conferred by station or 
possession but are inherent in the submerged as well 
as in the fortunately placed. Democracy recognizes 
that man’s personality is the highest value in the 
universe and society is to be organized in a manner to 
minister to his true life. Treatment of man is the 
test of merit in all institutions, systems, laws, philos- 
ophies. “What does it do to man?” is the validating 
question to ask of any government. END 





WE QUOTE: 


HOWARD E. KERSHNER 
Author and Editor of “Christian Economics” 


The Ten Commandments are the basis of satisfactory 
economic relationships as well as of morals. Coveting, 
stealing, untruthfulness, and murder are just as much 
violations of economic law as of moral law. Such prac- 
tices in business or government can no more be made 
right by majority vote than the moral law itself can be 
changed by that method. One who does not establish 
a reputation for honesty and truthfulness rarely suc- 
ceeds in business. The commandment against bearing 
false witness lies at the very heart of a successful busi- 
ness career. It is a question of morals, to be sure, but 
equally a question of economics. It is good economics 
as well as good morals to love one’s neighbor as one- 
self.—In God, Gold and Government, p. 49 (Prentice- 
Hall, 1957). 
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he Christian is not a Christian alone by himself 

in a vacuum. Christian faith and practice call 
first of all for an individual and intensely personal and 
subjective surrender to Christ. But if it stops with this, 
Christian faith ends. The effective and dynamic Chris- 
tian must live and witness in fellowship, in community. 
His community is the family, the neighborhood, volun- 
tary, business and labor associations, his city or rural 
area, his state and nation, and the family of nations. 

In the political realm, national and international, 
there is, however, a threatening menace which this con- 
cept of man living in fellowship, in community, spawns. 
Historically, we have seen the rise of an exaggerated 
statism that insists that the state is the fellowship, 
the community, or certainly the master of the com- 
munity, instead of only the police force of the com- 
munity of society. A free fellowship of any purposeful 
life is possible only when its members individually and 
collectively recognize responsibility to God. Without 
the Christian corrective of personal worth, dignity and 
destiny in Christ, the community degenerates either 
into license or frozen conformation to a dictated pattern. 


FOUR VIEWS OF SOCIETY 


There are four different approaches to the world of 
human affairs. We may regard the world, in which we 
must necessarily live a social life, as something mean- 
ingless, entirely without rhyme or reason, fighting each 
our own way to what success we can grab, or, failing 
that, at least achieving survival. Secondly, one may 
think of the world as entirely physical, governed by 
mechanical law. Everything, including man himself, is 
caught in the throes of mathematical patterns, with 
moral decisions and responsibility unnecessary, or, at 
best, futile. 

Probably 


not many thinking folk hold either of 
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from Concordia College. His interests, he remarks, 
are “preaching, politics and poultry.” In this article, he deals 
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these two views seriously any more, though both have 
had their devotees. They certainly are not Christian 
views of the universe. Of most validity for us today are 
two other ways of regarding the world, conflicting with 
and opposing each other: the secularist view and the 
Christian view. 

The secularist sees life only in terms of this present 
world of sense and physical objects, pleasures, creature 
comforts, the accumulation and enjoyment of many 
things. Indeed, the Christian also is not insensitive to 
God's bounties placed at man’s disposal. He will want 
to use them all. But therein lies the difference: the 
materialist finds money and all it can buy in this world 
to be ends in themselves and actually permits himself 
to be enslaved; the Christian uses God’s gifts to honor 
his Creator and to serve his fellow-men, thus making 
himself, under God, the master of money and things. 
All of this surely can be seen to have the most mean- 
ingful application in determining and carrying out 
foreign policy. 

Of course, the secularist is opposed to any form of 
religious faith and practice, not merely to religion in 
its Christian form. To be sure, the Christian can make 
common cause, in a broad sense, in the field of foreign 
policy with other world religions. To this degree he 
casts his lot with others who, believing in a god or gods, 
at least discard a purely fatalistic, mechanical and 
materialistic approach to the life of the peoples and 
affairs of the world. 


CHRISTIANITY AND HUMAN VALUES 


But we are here concerned with the much higher ground 
which must be taken by those of us who know the God 
our Lord and Savior came to reveal. He is not only a 
Supreme Being, but absolute Truth, Beauty, Goodness, 
and the Maker, Preserver and Governor of this creation 
we know and in the midst of which we live and work. 
We affirm that we may know him and his will for us 
personally and collectively. We are loved by him and 
we may love him. And what is more, we may love and 
serve him in loving and serving our fellow-men. 

To the Christian human values are far more im- 
portant than property values, though he does affirm that 
to own property is an important and basic human right. 
He sees men and women and children as immortal 
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souls, whose chief purpose and end is to know God 
and enjoy him even here on earth and gloriously in all 
eternity. Obviously, such a scale of values makes a 
great difference in the way we treat peoples and gov- 
ernments of other powers in the world, both great and 
small. 

By nature we humans are too weak to fulfill our des- 
tiny. Man must be redeemed from failure, by God's 
grace in Christ given a supernatural strength. So God 
in Christ came into history, into the world of human 
frailty, and has lived and worked dramatically ever 
since in the dedicated lives of obedient followers. And 
as to Christ when he was here upon earth, nothing of 
man’s hopes and aspirations, his sorrows or joys, was 
foreign, so his devoted disciples must not neglect the 
smallest need of men anywhere. 


PRINCIPLES IN FOREIGN POLICY 


In realizing Christian principles, even in the compli- 
cated pattern of today’s foreign policy and its execution, 
we may be assured of God’s aid and enlightenment. “Be 
ye perfect” is the Lord’s admonition. There is supreme 
value in obedience to the unattainable, surrender to the 
impossible. The Christian is not satisfied with what is 
better; he is seeking the best, the perfect. The better 
has too often been a deceiving half-way house on the 
road to the best. The Christian’s Leader bids him fix his 
goal as nothing less than the perfect, asks him to sac- 
rifice toward its achievement, and leave the result to 
the Heavenly Father. Frustrations and failures must 
not be allowed to deflect our course. 

Christian principles in foreign policy are not essen- 
tially different from those which govern relationships 
in other personal or social situations, though some 
would have greater relevance in international relation- 
ships. I do want to suggest, however, some Christian 
standards which need to be raised particularly in the 
area of dealings nation with nation. 

One is that right thinking and conduct are positive, 
dynamic and creative, not negative, vapid and lifeless. 
The Christian must rid himself of a negativism which 
merely opposes, pointing the finger in condemnation 
and horror. He must be an informed, active participant 
in the determination of his country’s foreign policy and 
vigilant watchman of its execution. He does not wait 
for others less guided and illuminated to chart the 
course and then stand on the sidelines to criticize. He 
does not merely applaud from the bleachers if the 
fight is going well, but he is down in the arena doing 
battle. 

That man always and in every condition is to be 
regarded as an end and not a means or instrument is 
another Christian principle of the highest order in 
foreign relations. This principle is closely allied to the 
concept and conviction that every individual person is 
precious in God’s sight. But this end-man and priceless 





person flowers perfectly only in sacrificial service for 
God's honor and glory and the welfare of his brothers. 
The good and purposeful foreign policy must have 
room in it for the development of the individual's 
fullest destiny as God’s highest creation. 

















THE POWER OF LOVE 











The over-riding Christian principle in our relations 
with other powers is that love is stronger than force or 
hate. What difficulty we have practicing it! As some- 
one has said, “Christianity has not been tried and found 
wanting, it has only been found difficult and not tried.” 
But do we not have from Christ's own life the example 
of love as the only redemptive, creative way of life? Of 
course, I am not speaking of love as something sickly 
and sentimental, but rather a strong thing of the will. 
I am not speaking of love as a Christian principle to 
apply in foreign relations because of desiring or expect- 
ing man’s love in return, but because when man is true 
to God and to God’s will and purpose for him, man 
cannot help but love, serve and give. Remember, we 
live in fellowship, or we do not live. We are not really 
human when we do not love. A fellowship of anger, 
conflict and hatred is unthinkable. Anger, conflict and 
hatred separate and isolate. 

Foreign relations are often thought to be profound 
and complex. They are really simple. People all over 
the world, as well as those in the United States, want 
only simple things. They want to worship God accord- 
ing to conscience. They want to exchange opinions 
with others and freely choose what is reasonable and 
morally right. They want to live in their homes and 
communities with family, friends and associates with- 
out fear. They want to develop religion and morals, 
culture and tradition, arts and sciences, drawing upon 
the heritage of all peoples everywhere, both that life 
might be richer for them in the present and for their 
children in the future. They want to work productively 
at congenial creative tasks of their own choosing. They 
want to enjoy the fruits of their labor. They want gov- 
ernment to which they consent. 

International misunderstanding, distrust and ten- 
sions deny these simple wants to altogether too many 
people. It is the dedication of our President and our 
country to strive by all means to realize a world climate 
which will make these simple wants of all people to 
thrive and bear fruit. 

In a deeply fundamental sense, the achievement of 
these simple wants is a moral and religious objective 
and the motivation must come from religious and 
moral sources. The love of God, the love of country, 
the love of others—will last always and win the final 
victory, because the Creator implanted a sense of 
divine origin and personal dignity in every human 
being. So, even as we face realities in the world about 
us, especially those of us of the Christian persuasion 
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and practice must seek to make the world a better place, 
knowing that this shall be accomplished only as we 
humans surrender to the will of God and accept his 
guidance and help. 


DRAW THE SWORD HUMBLY 


Peace with liberty and freedom is the over-riding issue 
of our times. Because of his own mixed nature of good 
and evil, man dare not throw away the sword, but he 
would do well to draw it humbly, knowing that the 
very deed is proof that he has failed once more in a 
better wisdom. Right here, however, you and I have 
a personal responsibility. We assume altogether too 
naively that peace will come without effort and cost. 
Of course, peace will cost us something. But does not 
war cost infinitely more, not only in money, men and 
material, but in lost happiness, liberties and purposeful, 
creative use of our talents? All of us can contribute to 
peace in our own thought, word and action. And we all 
must do so if we are to have peace. It grows out of our 
lives, hopes and aspirations. 

Make no mistake about it: every one of us is involved. 
War diminishes life for each one of us and peace en- 
larges it. Therefore, we each have a private stake and 
a private responsibility. The world in arms spends not 
only money. It spends the sweat of its laborers, the 
genius of its scientists, the aspirations of its artists, the 
faith and spirit of its religious thinkers and doers, and 
the hopes of its children. 

We have in the United States not only a great and 
good life, but because of it, also a vast responsibility. 
Whether we wished it or not, we have come into world 
leadership. We can’t shrug off the responsibility of that 
by saying as does Shakespeare’s Hamlet: “The world is 
out of joint, O cursed spite that ever I was born to set 
it right.” It is not easy to be a world leader and possess 
great power. To know the pleasures of power we must 
inquire of those who seek it, but to know its pains we 
need only ask those who have it. America did not seek 
world power, but, having it, we have no choice but to 
play the role with dignity, patience and strength. 

I plead that each of us learn the lesson from our 
founding fathers that the center of good government is 
in the heart of the good man. The good man is assured 
and made bold and strong to face his problems through 
the conviction that he is always in the hand of God. 
Every human life is of divine concern. This defies 
fatalism or the philosophy that man is a helpless pebble 
on the beach. Too, this prevents man from looking 
for ease and security, for which he often has bartered 
away his individual freedom and liberty. There is 
no security in this world, only opportunity. Recog- 
nition and practice of such principles of trusteeship 
and responsibility made and have kept this country 
strong, free and great. 

I am asking you, with me, to emulate those who 
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have gone on before us in leading lives of discipline, 
believing in our religion, our country and our children’s 
future. I want you to accept the role of a responsible 
member of your family, your community, your state, 
nation and world. I want you to be a responsible em- 
ployee or employer, a responsible supporter of your 
home, church and school. Acceptance of such respon- 
sibilities by other Americans before us has made our 
country great. It can be kept great only if we in 
our time do likewise. END 


LL] Preacher in the Red 


“‘HIS EXCELLENCY.. .’’ 


Many years aco the famous radio preacher, Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman of Brooklyn, N. Y., addressed 
a great men’s meeting in Center Congregational 
Church, New Britain, Conn. The pastor, Theo- 
dore A. Greene, introduced the celebrated cleric 
with a sudden burst of oratory. 

Dr. Greene said he had been backstage in a 
great radio station and had looked upon the electri- 
cal equipment, the batteries, generators, had wit- 
nessed the sparks, lights, powers of the air. 

Increasing in eloquence, the New Britain pastor 
cried: 

“Think of the radio ministry of Dr. Cadman 
and his incredible ministry across the air-waves 
of the nation every Sunday afternoon, the millions 
who listen in spellbound! I have introduced many 
prominent speakers to this Church, but I am 
happy on this occasion to introduce the king of 
the electrons, the ruler of the airways, in fact, 
the prince of the power of the air!” 

Dr. Cadman arose as a man staggered; he hesi- 
tated as he moved toward the sacred desk. It was 
a strange moment, and Dr. Cadman wordless. 
Finally he found his voice: 

“Gentlemen,” he gasped, “I have been intro- 
duced to many audiences with many compliments 
and sometimes with criticism; but this is the one 
and only time I have ever been released upon any 
audience as his majesty, the devil!” 

—Tue Rev. Pair Jerome CLevevanp, Canter- 
bury, Conn. 








For each report by a minister of the Gospel of an embarrassing 
moment in his life, Caristianrry Topay will pay $5 Cupon 
publication). To be acceptable, anecdotes must narrate f ya 

nal experience, and must be previously unpublished. Contri- 
er should not exceed 250 words, should be typed double- 
spaced, and bear the writer's name and address. Upon ce, 
such contributions become the property of Curistianrry Topay. 
Address letters to: Preacher in the Red, Curisrianrry Topay, 
Suite 1014 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
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Hs you have words that have soul in them and 
that lift up the soul. Words that have music in 
them and that set one’s spirit soaring. Words that have 
tears in them and that talk it out with you when you 
have dark days. 

The thoughts in the Psalms are as warm as sunshine, 
as human as a baby, as personal as the next door 
neighbor’s greeting. They are living experience written 
out with incandescent words. Men sensitive to God’s 
marvelous works are stirred to their depths so that they 
think high thoughts about holiness and low thoughts 
about sin. 

With the whole heart men poor in spirit here enter 
into Yahweh’s secret place and lose themselves in 
wondering adoration. They adore him as one many- 
sided in mercy, right ready to help all who pass through 
deep waters. 

Not the shallow, fat-witted optimism that looks at 
troubles and laughs them off. Not that, here. Here you 
have candid camera shots. You see man as he is: some- 
times in his midnights and sometimes in his noondays. 
And in his midnights you see him with his deep dis- 
turbed—really disturbed. Disturbed to the core, so that 
he hurts—out loud. Not with forced smiles does he look 
up, but with tears and sobs and anguish. He crys out 
to Yahweh. Crys out with wailing. And the Lord hears 
and delivers: hears and succors him; hears and shep- 
herds him; hears and sets him singing—singing out of 
real victory and not out of a conjured up mental 
attitude that knows deep down it is not actually so. 

A hymnbook sure enough. Lyrics and harmonies, 
thythm of ideas and feeling—here } you have them all. 
David, the Sons of Asaph, the Sons of Korah, and others 
—but mostly David—wing their way into the heavens 
here. 


THEY HELP THE PERSECUTED 
The Psalms were used in temple worship long ago. But 
they were soon loosed and given to the whole wide 
world. 

At the Last Supper, just before the rendezvous with 
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Psalms: Heart of the Old Testament 
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Judas, Jesus received strength for the gathering storm 
by the singing of a Psalm with the eleven. 

These Hebrew songs that open the soul up on its 
Godward side helped Paul and Silas, jailed securely 
in Philippi. At midnight they broke out with psalms 
and God broke in with release. 

The early Christians, dauntless in persecutions, hid 
the Psalms away in their hearts. Those who wrote the 
New Testament quoted them frequently. Of the 287 
quotations from the Old Testament in the New, 116 are 
from the Psalter. 

Martyrs through the centuries have been bolstered 
by the Psalms during their last moments. In the early 
days young and old faced lions in Roman arenas sing- 
ing: “Iw rill bless the Lord at all times; his praise shall 
continually be in my mouth” (Ps. 34:1). 

John Huss, a Protestant before there were any, was 
condemned to death in 1415 by the Council of Con- 
stance. He walked to the stake reciting Psalm 31, a part 
of which reads: “For thou art my rock and my fortress; 
therefore for thy name’s sake lead me, and guide me. 

. Into thine hand I commit my spirit: thou hast 
icliinel me, O Lord God of truth” Cvv. 3, 5). 

And Savonarola. Mutilated in body, but with his 
right hand left him so that he could write a confession 
of conformity, he lay in his cell and composed a medita- 
tion on Psalms 31 and 41. 

And take Martin Luther. As a professor in the 
University at Wittenburg he lectured for many years 
on the Psalms. He also preached from them often in 
the church he pastored in that city. He considered 
them to be the Bible in miniature. How he relished 
these pantings after God! He adapted several of them 
for a “New Churches” hymnal. Some have not realized 
that he first found justification by faith in the Psalms 
and only later saw its full orbed teaching in such 
New Testament books as Romans and Galatians. 

Luther had his share of persecution. After his excom- 
munication he was fair game for anyone. And the Diet 
of Worms in 1521 added its authority to his death 
sentence. With the German populace four to one for 
him it was thought unwise to execute the sentence. 
But until his natural death twenty-five years later it 
remained. In his trying times Luther’s strength was 
“renewed like the eagle’s” when he turned himself 
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to the Psalms. 

Protestants by the hundreds of thousands, during a 
century of persecutions, died for Christ. As they went to 
their death on the scaffold or in the flames many of 
them sang, “This is the day which the Lord hath made; 
we will rejoice and be glad in it” (Ps. 118:124). 


THEIR USE OTHERWISE 
The Psalter was “the first book which the early church 


put into the hands of her young converts, the primer 
of her religious teaching: and no man could be admitted 
to the highest order of the clergy unless he knew the 
Psalter by heart” (James Robertson, Poetry and Reli- 
gion of the Psalter, pp. 7, 8). 

John Paterson says, “No other book appears to have 
entered so deeply into the general life of humanity” 
(The Praises of Israel, p. 8). Many noble families of 
England have lines from the Psalms inscribed on their 
coats-of-arms. Sundials, coins, and even sword blades 
have been engraven with passages from this literature. 
Of their wide use F. B. Meyer writes: “In palace halls, 
by happy hearths, in squalid rooms, in pauper wards, 
in prison cells, in crowded sanctuaries, in lonely wild- 
erness—everywhere they have uttered our moan of 
contrition and our song of triumph; our tearful com- 
plaints, and our wrestling, conquering, prayer” CF. B. 
Meyer on the Psalms, p. 7). Samuel Terrien sum- 
marizes his wide studies in the Psalms to say of them: 
“No other book of hymns and prayers has been used 
for so long a time and by so many diverse men and 
women” (The Psalms and Their Meaning for Today, 
p. vii). And one cannot forget that T. H. Robinson 
declared: “No other part of the Old Testament has 
exercised so wide, so deep, or so permanent an influence 
on the life of the human soul” (The Poetry of the Old 
Testament, p. 107). 

A Psalm prepared Wesley’s inwardness for Alders- 
gate. We all know that his heart was “strangely 
warmed” as he heard the reading of Luther’s preface 
to the Epistle of Romans. But in his Journal, in the 
paragraph preceding the account of his conversion one 
evening, he tells us that that afternoon at St. Paul's 
he had heard an anthem from the Psalms which had 
contained these words: “If thou, Lord, will be extreme 
to mark what is done amiss, O Lord, who may abide it? 
But there is mercy with thee; therefore thou shalt be 
feared. O Israel, trust in the Lord: for with the 
Lord there is mercy, and with him is plenteous re- 
demption. And he shall redeem Israel from all his 
sins. 

Luther and Calvin fostered Psalm singing, along with 
hymns like Luther's “A Mighty Fortress is our God.” 
But English-speaking Protestants long sang only the 
Psalms, considering that in worship services all words 
sung should be from the Holy Scriptures. They made 
metrical versions of the Psalms, for something had to 
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be done to align them with the requirements of their 
developing sense of music. That way there was rhyme; 
but more important, there was definite meter so that 
the Psalms could be fitted to tunes. With Isaac Watts, 
however, there developed a new practice: that of sing- 
ing paraphrases of the Psalms. This was done so that 
more New Testament teaching could be included in 
them. 

Soon Watts, Charles Wesley, Toplady, William 
Williams, and others were writing hymns. These 
hymns were often based on Scripture, and frequently 
on the Psalms. Take Isaac Watts’ 

Jesus shall reign where e’re the sun 

Does his successive journeys run. 
Psalm 72 inspired it, verse eight of which reads: “He 
shall have dominion also from sea to sea, and from the 
rivers unto the ends of the earth.” Can we proceed 
without mention also of Watts’, “O God, Our Help in 
Ages Past?” Psalm 90 had helped him on that one. 
Watts had read, “Lord, thou hast been our dwelling 


place in all generations” (v. 1). 


A CONCLUDING WORD 


In the Psalms, surely, you have the heart of Old Testa- 
ment religion. In them deep calls to deep, souls speak 
out in their dark nights, spirits have their sinews 
strengthened. From the Apostles to Wesley, and 
onwards, we have rightly cherished this inward heart- 
history of Israel as an integral part of our Christian 
heritage. Let modern Hegels and Schleiermachers 
discard them if they must. But we will keep them near, 
even in physical proximity to our New Testaments in 
many pocket editions. For while we might not want to 
baptize them into Christ, we nevertheless find in them 
the language of which hallelujahs and amens are 
born. END 





GOD’S DIMENSION 


When mankind lays the age of time to sleep 
By his methodic questing after cause 

Of death, the single tenuous strand that draws 
A screen across the Chalice true men keep, 
Then God's eternal watch beyond the deep 
Of years will bring to focus all the flaws 
Humanity has sanctioned by her laws 


And Christ will be the Shepherd of His sheep. 


Each soul will rise reclothed in his new face 

To greet that dawn of ever-lucent day 

Beyond earth’s old dimensions, time and clay. 

And all will see the aureole God gives 

To men whose faith in His unceasing grace 

Proves God’s long-sought-for Kingdom ever lives. 
Joun Renwick TayLor 
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HE French drama is in effect a moral drama. But 
Te meaning of the epithet reaches beyond the 
framework of frivolous morals, of which France no 
longer has the monopoly. It concerns a religious form 
of thought, of feeling, of action, and of reaction which 
determines the internal structure of the individua! 
and which survives even when the individual has 
ceased to believe or to practice his beliefs. 


A NATION’S MORAL SHAME 


The moral revolt in France is largely written in con- 
temporary life. Evidences may be found in the wide- 
spread religious indifferences and atheism, in social 
evils, in the increase of mental illness and in other 
aspects of the national life. 

In a population of 43 million, according to the latest 
figures, there are, at most, less than 10 million “be- 
lievers”—if that term dare be applied to the 9 million 
who are baptized in the Roman Catholic Church, and 
the 800,000 on Protestant church rolls. One fact is 
clear: three-fourths of the population, or 33 million 
persons, live on the fringe of the Christian churches. 

Social evils are rife. Before 1914, there were 35,000 
divorces annually; today the figure is 250,000, and 
some estimates lift it to 350,000. This is a direct 
consequence of religious indifference, for the home is no 
longer secure when divine law is unrecognized and when 
the church exercises no salutary influence upon it. 

Alcoholism is a stigma upon the nation’s life. Ac- 
cording to official statistics of the Minister of Finance, 
France has 450,000 liquor stores, or 10 to each baker 
shop—one for every 86 persons. In 1951 France pro- 
duced about 1,276,000,000 gallons of wine, 484,000, 
000 gallons of cider, 176,000,000 gallons of beer. The 
average consumption annual per capita is high: for all 
adults 20 years and over, 34 litres; adult men, 54 litres; 
adult women, 18 litres. These figures far exceed the 


rest of Europe. 
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The causes of alcoholism in France are numerous, 
but three are especially prominent: the hovels, or poor 
housing conditions, with which inhabitants must often 
contend; nervous anxieties due to privation and suffer- 
ing during the war and postwar years; and habit or 
custom. Public authorities have sought to improve 
housing, but the hovels are many. Liquor shops open 
to the working man divert and distract him from the 
burdens of insufficient income. Many alcoholics are 
nervously afflicted, resorting to alcohol to quiet their 
fears and to find a feeling of abundance. But most 
addicts are victims of education and custom: to drink 
is to evidence manliness. The masses believe that wine 
and alcohol are necessary for work and even for sanity. 

In 1940 the population of psychiatric hospitals num- 
bered 110,000. During the war legislation and lowered 
supplies of liquor brought a noticeable reduction in 
numbers. Since 1945 the increase of patients has re- 
sumed at an alarming rate: in 1954 the figures of 1939 
were almost reached again. The increased number of 
liquor shops and their legal tolerance or approval are 
regarded as contributory factors. 

Child delinquency is another sign of the decay of 
national life. There are more than 100,000 known 
delinquents. Most of the strayed youth have seen 
nothing but homes of quarreling, vice, violence and 
injustice; family life is deficient. Alongside the problem 
of environment is that of heredity; alcoholism, syphilis 
and tuberculosis are important factors. 

Prostitution is a common vice, for which statistics 
cannot be easily obtained. In 1910 the Chief of Police 
estimated that 60,000 women in the Seine area alone 
lived more or less entirely by prostitution. The 1946 
legislation, requiring registration, was exclusively for 
sanitary regulation, not for policing. The number of 
registered prostitutes in 1952 was 8,000; of these, 3,000 
registered in Paris. These figures by no means tell the 
full story, for these are far outnumbered by a legion 
of clandestine offenders who escape control. 

There are other evidences that the moral atmosphere 
vanishes, and law is bypassed, when spiritual checks no 
longer guard the national life. Pandering is a tragic 
phenomenon in the large cities, and is caused by traffic 
in dope. Bawdy literature, of the “Paris-Hollywood” 


type, is sold in a quantity of two million pieces monthly. 
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Even sports have become an end in themselves, often 
serving as a pretext for indulgent eating and drinking 
after the game. Many old rugby players and boxers 
maintain tavern patronage in their associations with 
old comrades. 


ORIGIN AND CAUSES OF CRISIS 


Because this writer sees in the religion to which the 
majority of the French people still adhere the funda- 
mental explanation of the crisis France is passing 
through, he, though French by nationality, has agreed 
to write these lines. Other Frenchmen, better qualified 
than he in the sociological and political realms, have 
already analyzed the situation, as, for example, in the 
captivating book by Frederic Hoffett, Protestant Im- 
perialism (Flammarion, 1948). 

Romanism has pressed its mold on freethinkers as 
well as on believers. This invisible background alone 
can give a valid account of the actual behavior of the 
nation that was long called “the eldest Daughter of the 
Church.” 

The crisis France is enduring commenced when she 
rejected the Reformation. 

In other countries the “Protestant man” was pre- 
pared for liberty and thus for a natural adaptation to 
democracy; the “Roman Catholic man,” always sub- 
missive to the church’s direction, remained inadequately 
prepared for modern forms of political life. CLet us 
remember what Brunetiere said: “What I believe? Ask 
it of Rome.”) Hence the discipline of the Protestant, 
to which he freely consented (which explains the 
evolution and astonishing success of the Anglo-Saxon 
nations), contrasts with the revolt and complexities of 
the Roman Catholic man and with the germs of political 
instability and moral decline in the Roman Catholic 
nations. 

Thus two factors of religious origin are at the basis 
of the decline of the French nation: persecution and 
the order of the Jesuits. 

The opponents of French Protestantism admit them- 
selves that the Reformation, at its beginnings, had con- 
quered a quarter if not half of the kingdom. Neither 
the mind nor the French temperament was hostile to it. 
What arrested its salutary expansion, and what explains 
why French Protestantism today is a weak minority, 
is persecution. The latter was the work of the church. 
For under the cloak of a royal authority, frightened of 
liberty, one can discern the guidance of Roman in- 
spiration. The history of three centuries of martyrdom 
and the heroism of epic Huguenot believers are the 
irrefutable proof of this fact. With consummate skill, 
the Roman church multiplied its efforts to win over the 
princes; she overcame their hesitations through se- 
duction or through terror; she promised her support in 
the realization of their designs of despotism, and she 
held over them the threat of the mysterious and 


poisoned weapons of her occult authority. Thus the 
kings who, for a moment, had inclined toward the 
Reformation, finding in the latter no furthering for 
their tyrannical projects, nor for their vices and their 
passions, turned from the Reformation and became the 
executors of the church, implacable toward heresy, but 
smiling upon crowned corruption. 

So it came about that fanatical popes, such as Paul III 
and Paul IV, depending on the intimate union between 
Church and State, managed to transform heresy into 
crime, and on those grounds were able to undertake 
the most serious measures against the Protestants. At 
their instigation, Francis I in 1542 proclaimed his in- 
tention to pursue heresy “until the foundation and the 
root of this pest should be exterminated and abolished,” 
and he ordered in the year 1544 “that one should pro- 
ceed with all diligence to seize, chastise and punish 
those who propagate the Reformation.” In acting thus, 
the kings conformed to the will of the popes. Thus we 
find Pope Pius V writing to Charles IX at the time of 
the St. Bartholomew massacre: “Your Majesty must 


pursue the enemies of religion until extermination.” 
At his crowning, Louis XIII, who consecrated his reign 
to exterminating heresy, offered his crown and his 
sword to the Virgin, in so doing imitating the Spaniard 
Don Carlos who had placed his person and his army 
“T will only 
.” said Louis XIII in calling on the 


under the sovereign protection of Mary. 
reign if you reign 
Virgin. 

Persecution exterminated with the Reformation every 
possibility of spiritual renewal, and at the same time 
political and social renewals, the latter revealing them- 
selves strictly bound to the former. 

But to open violence, a more baneful force was 
added, perhaps through the insidious work of moral 
and intellectual fragmentation of the French soul: the 
Jesuit power. 

Havings made their entry as “timid foxes” to Paris 
University in the sixteenth century, the Jesuits came 
to “reigning there as furious lions” (the expression is 
from Etienne Pasquier, himself a professor of Paris 
University ). 

The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, which was 
to deprive France of her most fruitful spiritual sub- 
stance, was the work of the Jesuits before it became 
that of Louis XIV. 

Xavier de Ricard wrote that in order to break the 
Huguenots, Jesuitism “had invented, noted, classified, 
co-ordinated all the proceedings, all the maneuvers, all 
the intrigues, all the learned wiles and all the skilful 
violences prepared in cold blood which by a slow and 
successive extenuation, culminated in radical and legal 
extermination . . .” (The Political Spirit of the Ref- 
ormation, 1893, p. 4). One can but read again the 
immortal “Letters to a Provincial” by Blaise Pascal, 
which edify one singularly on the pernicious work of 
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the Jesuits and their machiavellian maneuverings for 
the education of men and nations. 

“Radical and legal extermination,” said Xavier de 
Ricard. Extermination of bodies when the temporal 
gives its consent. But in every way—extermination of 
will, of conscience, of righteous judgment—through the 
substitution of a soul simultaneously servile and given 
to low desires clever and brutal, deceitful and incon- 
sistent. 

Persecution and Jesuitism have been the educators 
of modern France. 


THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE 


France has known the Revolution of 1789. The latter 
culminated in the formation of new and generous 
principles. But the idealists who conceived them, if 
they changed the facade, were not able to regenerate 
the soul of the nation. For the Revolution was above all 
an explosion of hatred against the joint despotism of the 
king and the church. 

The political and social upheavals which have agi- 
tated France since 1789 and which led her in turn 
from the Republic to the Empire, from the Empire to 
the two most recent Republican Constitutions, did but 
powerfully underline the moral uneasiness of a long 
clerical regime. Men may change but the spirit remains. 
To royal absolutism the bureaucratic dictatorship suc- 
ceeds; the separation of the church from the State has 
given the French clergy a wider liberty of action. The 
priest is no longer the holder of civic and legal author- 
ity, but the church is always present in the private 
counsels of those in authority and in the official organ- 
isms through her individual commands. Her voice is 
not alien to the solutions of compromise, to the dilatory 
maneuvers which characterize French political laws 
or French diplomacy. 

As to the Protestant fraction, it was easily carried 
away by the current. Worn out by centuries of suf- 
fering and clandestine existence, deluded by the toler- 
ance engendered by the well-being and buoyancy of a 
new-found peace, it accepts many fatal compromises. 
It suffices to read the collection of sermons of the 
nineteenth century to understand the obsequiousness 
of the Protestant clergy, who with bewildering supple- 
ness were able to praise in turn the imperial prestige 
and the benefits of the Restoration. Today, with the 
exception of a few centers authentically Calvinistic 
and biblical by tradition, the Protestant mass has well 
accommodated itself to the moral, political and social 
standard of the nation. Its leaders seem more inclined 
toward “Reformed clericalism” than toward a return to 
the principles of the Reformation. The nostalgia for 
church union has silenced all problems of doctrine. 

One is amazed to see how much certain churches 
which pretend jealously to maintain Calvin's conception 
remain bound to the sacramental practices of Rome. 





For fear of alienating a vast number of Protestants with 
Roman Catholic tendencies, their heads, though evan- 
gelical, disapprove of pastors who refuse to baptize 
indiscriminately the children of the faithful and the 
children of unbelievers. The synodal assemblies bring 
forward again and again the question of the sacraments. 
Concerning this question, an uneasiness weighs on 


these communities. One realizes that one day one 
should put an end to these practices of “baptisms” and 
of “confirmations” which are nothing more or less than 
Roman Catholic. But one does not dare to make a 
change. On the other hand, these same synodal assem- 
blies integrate into the pastoral body with ‘disconcerting 
ease and without previous tests former priests newly 
converted. 

Persecution seems to have eliminated the true Hu- 
guenot substance of France, and Jesuit education seems 
to have weakened the conscience of the sons of Hugue- 
nots. The Jesuit order is the determinating factor in the 
political and social life and general behavior of the 
French people. 

The constant changes of government, the social up- 
heavals, the periodical scandals such as the Stavisky 
affair, under the Third Republic, the “leakages” affair 
under the Fourth Republic, can only be explained by 
the moral deviations of clerical education. In the same 
way, the reproaches addressed to the French—lack of 
seriousness in the handling of affairs, lack of civic 
spirit—must be attributed to this same education. 

The success of the French communist party is above 
all imputable to clericalism. Our Anglo-Saxon friends, 
whose hysterical fear of Communism sometimes warps 
their perspective, should realize this fact. The French- 
man, barring some exceptional cases, is not Marxist. 
He is attached to his small property or to the small 


capital which is the fruit (Continued on page 16) 





On the Late Hungarian Massacre 
The blood of our brothers cries out from the ground, 


As Rachael our mother weeps over her slain, 
Fallen at Kilian. Again we are bound; 
And alone we tread out the winepress in pain. 
In words, multitude, the nations now clamor, 
Resolve, passing censure against the oppressor, 
While thousands desert the dread sickle and hammer 
At the frightful exposure. They seek a confessor. 
But the foe, crafty, taunts us, “Men forget past events, 
And your plea, ‘Come and help, lest you suffer our fate,’ 
Will be drowned in the din of new world ferment.” 
Even now in our ranks some murmur, “Too late.” 
Is it nothing to you, all you who pass by, 
That a people, a nation, for freedom now die? 

F. Marx Davis 
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‘outhern Baptist pastors, denominational leaders 
S and seminarians are burdened about the racial issue 
because they see a basic contradiction between our 
ideals about human relations and our practice of segre- 
gation and discrimination. They have the conviction 
that the Supreme Court’s decision to desegregate the 
public schools is in harmony with both Christian and 
democratic principles. But they honestly ask, “What 
can we do about it?” 

Those of us who have lived in the South know that 
no shortcuts to the solution of the race problem are to 
be found in either legislation or Christian social action. 
But this should not deter the preacher in his efforts to 
achieve better race relationships. 

One thing is certain: the Southern Baptist pastor 
cannot remain neutral any longer concerning the race 
question in the South. For two reasons: (1) He must 
face up to this problem honestly in order to live with 
himself. Recently, a Southern Baptist pastor accepted 
a call to a church in the South. Before he arrived to 
take up his new duties, the church in business session 
revised its constitution to prohibit the pastor from 
preaching on the race issue. With much prayer and 
tact the pastor got this prohibition stricken from the 
constitution of the church. He confided: “In order to 
live with myself I have to be free to preach my con- 
victions on any issue.” (2) The race issue is a moral 
one and the preacher must take the lead in its solution. 


MUST BE INFORMED 


In the first place, it is imperative for the preacher to be 
informed as to the nature of the racial issue. There is 
no place for consecrated ignorance at this point. For 
one thing, the white preacher must become acquainted 
with the Negro himself. He knows almost nothing 
about the Negro. Beyond Booker T. Washington, Dr. 


George Washington Carver and Joe Louis, most white 
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Christians are ignorant of the Negro people in Amer- 
ica. Even the textbooks for children say nothing 
prejudicial about the Negro—they just say nothing! 
Consequently, white people have grown up in igno- 
rance of their colored neighbors. 

Dare the white person forget that the Negro is a 
person made in the image of God? He is a person with 
emotional problems. He has emotional reactions when 
he is herded to the rear of buses, when he is forced to 
wait in the doctor’s office until all the white patients are 
cared for, when he is refused admittance to the State 
University, when he is denied his basic rights in the 
courts, when unkind epithets are hurled at him. It is 
a revelation to know that the Negro reacts just as a 
white man would under similar circumstances. 

Again, the preacher must avoid a paternalistic atti- 
tude toward people of other races. The idea of working 
for rather than with Negroes is offensive to them. Any 
attitude of condescension repels people of other races. 

Beyond getting better acquainted with the individual 
Negro, the preacher should study the local situation. 
He should find out how the Negro lives in his com- 
munity, what his grievances are, what is being done, 
and what can be done about his situation. 


CHRISTIAN ATTITUDES AND ACTIONS 


People are more influenced by the preacher's pattern of 
life than they are by his moral preachments. When 
there is a discrepancy between what he preaches and 
what he practices, his words are not taken very seri- 
ously. The most effective way the minister can help 
to bring about a better understanding in race relations 
is to be Christian in his own attitudes and actions. An 
earnest Christian came to Mrs. Mary McCleod Bethune 
shortly before her death and asked her how he could 
help to bring an end to segregation in southern schools 
without the violence which has marked the attempt 
in other sections of the South. Among other things 
Mrs. Bethune suggested that he first live up to God's 
requirements as outlined in the Bible. She went on to 
point out that the Christian of today must be willing 
to disregard the traditions of the past and have the 
courage within himself to live up to the requirements 
of mankind as stated in the Golden Rule. To put it 
another way, there must be a correlation between what 
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we believe and the way be behave. 

Recently I served on an ordination council examining 
a young candidate for the pastoral-preaching ministry. 
After the traditional questions as to his conversion, call 
to preach, and doctrinal soundness, someone on the 
council asked the young man, “What is your attitude 
toward people of other sennait” I had never before heard 
this question put to a candidate for the pastoral-preach- 
ing ministry. But it is a question which is asked of all 
of our foreign missionary volunteers; failure to answer 
in terms of goodwill toward minority groups is a con- 
siderable factor in their rejection for mission work. 
Certainly no person aspiring to be a preacher of the 
Gospel should be ordained to this high office if he 
harbors unChristian attitudes in his heart toward other 
races. For the preacher must set an example of Chris- 
tian brotherhood in all of his dealings with all races 
and classes of people. 

Dr. A. C. Miller, Executive Secretary of the Chris- 
tian Life Commission of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, tells an interesting experience which illustrates 
the meaning of brotherhood. A few days before Christ- 
mas (when he was pastor in a southern town) Dr. 
Miller went into the post office to mail some Christmas 
cards. He stood at one end of the high writing desk 
in the lobby placing on each envelope a Christmas 
tuberculosis seal. A Negro woman stood at the other 
end of the desk using the same kind of seals on her 
Christmas cards. She opened a conversation with Dr. 
Miller. “Brother Miller,” she said, “I am glad to see 
that you use the tuberculosis seals.” The Negro woman 
went on to point out that many people of her race had 
tuberculosis and that these seals helped them in their 
struggle for health. Dr. Miller thanked her and after 
some further conversation mailed his cards and left. 
Some days later he saw this woman in one of the stores. 
She approached him somewhat uncertainly and said, 
“The other day after our talk at the post office, the 
postmaster called me to the window when you had 
gone and told me I owed you an apology because I had 
addressed you as ‘brother’.” “You owe me no apology,” 
Dr. Miller replied, then went on to say, “Two things | 
hope you will ever remember: first, the Postmaster is 
not a Christian and does not understand the relation- 
ship that should exist between Christians; and second, 
I am your brother and you are my sister through Jesus 
Christ, our Elder Brother.” This is an excellent ex- 
ample of a preacher practicing brotherhood in his daily 


living. 


ARTICULATING BIBLICAL PRINCIPLES 


It is the task of the preacher to lay emphasis upon 
ethical principles of conduct rather than codes and 
rules of living. By emphasizing biblical principles the 
preacher can avoid semantical problems which grow out 
of the use of emotionally explosive terms as “integra- 





tion” and “segregation.” This is not compromise, but 
an effort to reach the hearts and minds of the people 
with the spirit of the Gospel. It is easy for “ethical 
snipers’ who are far removed from an issue to sit in 

judgment upon others who do not use their terminology 

and techniques in approaching that problem. To be 

honest, the preacher must proclaim principles rather , 
than specifics about the race problem. For the Bible 

does not contain proof texts to support either segrega- 

tion or integration. But the preacher should be fully 

aware that unbrotherliness, discrimination and injustice 

in human relations are not in harmony with Christian 

love by which he should be motivated and by which 

he must seek to live. 

The biblical principles of human relations are found 
throughout the Bible. For example, humanity is one by 
creation (Mal. 2:10; Acts 17:26). Thus there is the 
unity of humanity in the order of creation. Again, God 
is no respecter of persons (Acts 10:34). We are all one 
in Christ (Gal. 3:28). Thus humanity is not only one 
in the order of creation but one in the order of grace. 
Paul points out that God is creating a new man, a new 
commonwealth, the members of which enjoy the 
equality of citizenship (Eph. 2:11-22). 

Again, there is the principle of the value of the indi- 
vidual (Mark 8:36; Matt. 12:12). Also there is the 
unqualified command to love everyone, even our 
enemies (Matt. 5:43-48; Luke 10:25 ff.). Moreover, 
Christians are to practice the Golden Rule, doing unto 
others as they would have others do unto them (Matt. 
5:12). Again, Jesus set the example in race relations. 
He crossed racial barriers and challenged his disciples 
to follow him. His disciples were astonished when they 
discovered him talking with a Samaritan woman because 
the Jews and the Samaritans had no dealings with each 
other (John 4:8, 27). 

Dr. C. Oscar Johnson, pastor of the Third Baptist 
Church in St. Louis, Missouri, believes that the funda- 
mental scriptural passage about race relations in the 
New Testament is John 12:32. When two of his 
disciples brought certain Greeks to him, Jesus said 
among other things, “And I if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto me.” Some scholars think 
that what Jesus means by “all men” is “all kinds of 
men.” Be that as it may, Jesus does draw all kinds of 
men to himself into a fellowship of the redeemed with 
equal rights and privileges in the kingdom of God. 

Finally, the Holy Spirit makes no distinction but 
comes upon all people who open their hearts to him. 
Peter, who was filled with race prejudice, was bidden 
by the Spirit to preach the gospel to the Gentiles, mak- 
ing no distinction (Acts 11:12). He witnessed the 
falling of the Spirit upon Gentiles, notably Cornelius 
and his friends. Peter then concluded: “If then God 
gave the same gift to them as he gave to us when we 


believed in the Lord Jesus Christ, who was I that I 
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could withstand God?” (Acts 11:17). Thus Peter 
perceived that it was not race but the action of the Holy 
Spirit in response to faith which determined participa- 
tion in the fellowship of the church of Christ. 


PAY THE PRICE OF CONVICTION 


Some Southern Baptist preachers who are paying the 
price for preaching their convictions have had to give 
up their pastorates because of their stand on race rela- 
tions. They have found it necessary to go into the 
chaplaincy or into pastorates in the North or into some 
other kind of work. 

The cost to the clergyman for acting on his con 
victions may be that of bodily harm. For example, a 
Southern Baptist pastor was severely beaten by a mob 
of white men after he had escorted six Negroes to the 
public school in Clinton, Tennessee. Fortunately, this 
incident served to bring about the re-establishment of 
order in a disorganized community. The high school 
was reopened on an integrated basis. And candidates 
for public office opposed to desegregation in the public 
school were overwhelmingly defeated at the polls. 

At the peril of losing his pulpit the Southern 
preacher must discover positive ways of dealing with 
racial injustice. Preachers of Henderson County, Ken 
tucky, discovered strength and effectiveness in a united 
effort to uphold law and order. The whole association 
of pastors concertedly attacked a movement to block 
integration in the public schools and won the battle. 
(“Henderson Pastor's Diary,” The Christian Century, 
Oct. 24, 1956.) 

Again, through personal and group counseling, study 
courses in his church and cooperation with the forces 
of righteousness in his community, the preacher can 
effectively work for the achievement of better race rela- 
tions in the South. While some of these suggestions 
may seem to be too mild, some Southern churches will 
dismiss their pastors for implementing them. 

A prophet of God must constantly challenge sin and 
injustice in every area of life. One of his great tempta- 
tions is to preach to please. When the great preacher 
Hugh Latimer was about to preach before the king, 
Cardinal Wolsey drew him aside and said, “Latimer, 
Latimer, remember that today you are to preach before 
the high and mighty King Henry VIII who has the 
power to take your life. See that you do not displease 
him. But Latimer, Latimer, remember also that today 
you preach before the King of Kings, the Lord of Hosts, 
see that you do not displease Him.” 

Paul warned preachers against this temptation when 
he said that those who are put in trust with the gospel 
must speak “not as pleasing men, but God, which trieth 
our hearts” (I Thess. 1:4). 

Where there are cases of discrimination against 
children, the Supreme Court has decreed that our pub- 
lic schools must be desegregated. This is the law of the 
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land. As citizens of the Kingdom of God and of the 
state, Christians must uphold the laws of the land 
which are in harmony with the Christian view of love 
and justice. God’s key man in achieving this goal is 
the preacher. END 





THE MORAL SAG IN FRANCE 
(Continued from page 13) 


of his labor. Social laws in 
France are as advanced as in the most democratic of 
foreign countries. The economic standard is not below 
that of neighboring nations. Communism in France is 
chiefly anticlerical reaction. Its advance in the recent 
elections is chiefly owing to the collusion, more or less 
avowed, of the different republican parties with clerical- 
ism. This explains why the communist party, which 
in the National Assembly is the most numerous, in the 
nation itself plays but a fairly effaced role. Its opposi- 
tion is always justified on philosophical grounds. It 
does not justify itself on the plane of social progress. 


HOPE FOR RENEWAL? 


We believe there is hope for straightening out the situ- 
ation in France, if past experiences are taken into 
account and if men act with courage and without delay, 
relying upon the elements of promise which are as yet 
uncontaminated. 

The ill being essentially of a spiritual nature, the 
redress of France may be a spiritual redress. 

The failure of the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century should not augur a new failure. The constitu- 
tional and social conditions of the nation are today 
totally different. 

On the other hand, however marked the French 
people are by the pharisaical turn of mind, they show 
themselves more and more detached from Roman Cath- 
olic practices. The people are psychologically open to 
a spiritual renewal. Religious meetings, stripped of all 
ecclesiastical stamp, are generally well attended, and 
sects of diverse kinds attract followers more than ever. 
The churches have lost all credit with the masses, but 
the Bible, almost totally unknown, is favorably accepted. 

Therefore we are convinced that the hour has come 
to launch into France missionary teams of evangelists 
and scholars whose task will be the conversion of souls 
and the study of the Word of God. This work must be 
carried out by the French, but with the indispensable 
cooperation of believers from abroad. 

Those who believe in the power of a new life through 
the Bible and in regeneration through the blood of 
Christ, and who do not want France to perish but who 
desire her renewal, take an interest in the evangeliza- 
tion of the French, and make this the subject of their 
prayers. END 
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EUTYCHUS and his kin 











MINISTER CHEEVY 


(With profound apologies to 
Edwin Arlington Robinson) 


Minister Cheevy, man of cloth, 

Grew sleek while he assured the ma- 
trons. 

He feared no wardrobe-eating moth 

For he had patrons. 


Reverend Cheevy loved the sight 
Of crowded pews at Sunday service. 
His rhetoric was at its height 

When he was nervous. 


Pastor Cheevy could obtain 
Rapport with tense, neurotic people. 
The soothing of his manner sane 


Was like a peace pill. 


President Cheevy always ran 

Church meetings with a smooth de- 
corum. 

The board would somehow choose his 
plan 


In open forum. 


Rotarian Cheevy could relax 

With all the boys at business lunches. 
He knew the art of slapping backs 
And pulling punches. 


Doctor Cheevy wrote a book 

That traced the road of human prog- 
ress. 

An author, father, husband, cook, 

He ran for Congress. 


Minister Cheevy filled his roles 

With balanced poise beyond aspersion. 
This guide of souls met all his goals 
—But lacked conversion! 


EUTYCHUS 
LIBERAL CHURCH UNION 


The watchword of the Ecumenical Move- 
ment . . . is “Organic Union.” Steps to- 
ward mutual understanding, recognition, 
or agreement between Christian churches 
which do not make “Organic Union” 
their ultimate objective are disparaged by 
the leaders of this “Liberal Ecumenicism.” 
They have no compunctions about jeop- 
ardizing the results of every other kind of 
approach to unity. They plainly consider 
intercommunion or mutual recognition 
valueless. To them, Organic Union is all. 


How remote this is from the biblical 
picture! In the New Testament we see 
organically separate churches, according 
full recognition to one another. There 
is one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, but 
not one organization. All are account- 
able to the Apostolic Council, but the 
Council is called because the Churches 
desire it. . . . The Church must be an 
organism organically united to its Head, 
who sits at the right hand of the Father. 
As soon as it is organically united to a 
single earthly head, it begins to cease to 
be united to the heavenly. This is the 
general aspect of the problem. I want to 
mention a specific one. 

The “Church of South India” is the 
most successful experiment to date of the 
liberal ecumenical movement. It is a 
union of Methodist, Anglican, Presby- 
terian, and Congregational churches. We 
are here criticising one feature of this ex- 
periment, but we do not mean thereby to 
imply that there is nothing good about the 
South India achievement, for other fea- 
tures are independent of our criticism. 

The distinctive feature of the “Church 
of South India”, which includes about a 
quarter of the Christians in the area, is 
that it accepts an Episcopal form of 
church government, but without “any 
particular view or belief concerning orders 
of the ministry” (Constitution, Chapter 
II, Section 11). Though it sounds inno- 
cent enough to say that no particular 
view or belief is required, the effect is 
the same as if every view or belief were 
forbidden. 

No view may be taught authoritatively. 
Any person who advocates a definite view 
will be accused of attempting to destroy 
the union. The denominations which 
have joined to form the Church of South 
India have had to abandon the principle 
of loyalty to Holy Scripture in order to do 
this. The former Anglicans have had to 
do it in one way, and the former non- 
Episcopalians in another. The former 
Anglicans previously accepted and con- 
tinued the Episcopate because they taught 
and believed that it was scriptural (see 
the Ordinal in the Book of Common 
Prayer of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, pp. 529 ff.). 

Now, those who have gone into the 
South India Union retain the Episcopate, 
but by the terms of the Union must re- 
linquish the claim that it is scriptural. 








They must in practice teach their spiritual 
descendants that they have the Episcopate, 
but that it is not required by Scripture. 

Those who went into the Union from 
non-Episcopal churches are in a corres- 
ponding predicament. They formerly 
believed that Scripture taught the parity 
of ministers. Now they accept an im- 
parity but without any claim that it is 
scriptural. It would not have been wrong 
in principle if they had accepted the 
Episcopal form of government because 
they had become convinced that the Re- 
formers were wrong, and that Scripture 
did not, after all, teach the parity of 
ministers. Nothing of the kind happened, 
however. They accepted the Episcopate 
without having any such scriptural reason. 
What is worse, the giving of such a reason 
is specifically excluded. That would be 
“a particular view or belief concerning 
orders of the ministry.” 

A more cynical attitude towards the 
Scriptures could scarcely be imagined. 
Had all the uniting churches come to the 
explicit conclusion that Scripture had 
nothing definite to say about Church gov- 
ernment, it would have been less cynical. 
But even that seems to be excluded as a 
“particular view or belief!” 

Many Evangelicals find that in the 
matter of theology the South India Con- 
stitution and Basis of Union are even 
more cynical. The “Basis of Union”, 
having commended the Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds states, in a footnote (Sec- 
tion 3) that “The uniting Churches 
accept the fundamental truths embodied 
in the Creeds as providing a sufficient 
basis of union; but do not intend thereby 
to demand the assent of individuals to 
every word and phrase in them. . . .” 
The cynicism concerning the Creeds 
here expressed in words is similar to the 
cynicism about the Scriptures expressed 
in actions with respect to the ministry. 

The Liberal Ecumenicist concept of 
the church fails because it leaves out the 
middle term of the description “one Lord, 
one Faith, one Baptism.” Faith is left out 
to make room for the term “one Organi- 
zation.” It is worse than left out, for by 
eschewing any “particular interpretation”, 
a liberal ecumenical union in practice 
requires a vague or lax interpretation of 
both Scriptures and Creeds. 

The insistence on “one organization” 
is certainly not a Reformation concept. 
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We have indicated above that it is not a 
New Testament concept. Where, then, 
does it come from? It is a characteristically 
and specifically Roman Catholic concept. 
Liberal ecumenicists have unconsciously, 
almost instinctively clung to this non- 
biblical, un-Protestant concept. Ironical 
it is, for that is the very concept which 
was back of the trouble the Reformation 
sought to remedy. Liberalism has the 
same root disease, with the difference that 
where Roman Catholicism is a bureau- 
cracy for the maintenance of a distinct 
and vigorous (albeit mistaken) faith, the 
liberal ecumenical church would be a 
bureaucracy for the propagation of no 
faith at all... . 

The end result of the liberal ecu- 
menical movement would be a Protestant 
Pope ruling over a doctrinal blob. No 
doubt the “Pope” would be a committee, 
not an individual. So much the worse! 
Scripture shows a better way. 

Rocer GEFFEN 
Church of the Good Shepherd 
Wakefield, Bronx, N. Y. 


WHAT SCRIPTURE FORBIDS 


I certainly appreciate . . . CHRISTIANITY 
Topay. Your articles and features have 
been thought-stimulating . . . a wedding 
of the spiritual and intellectual much 
needed today. Keep up the Gospel ap- 
proach. No magazine has the right to the 
name Christian which does not present 
the message of our Lord and Master. 
Yours certainly does... . 

I would like to comment on “The 
Headship of Christ” (April 29). The 
author states: “Without a scriptural war- 
rant she (the church) can make no re- 
quirement binding the consciences of 
men. . . . We multiply error when we 
first make our own laws and then use the 
church of God to enforce them. Accord- 
ingly, nothing ought to be regarded as 
a matter of offense or as a cause for dis- 
cipline in the Church except that which 
can be shown to be contrary to the word 
of God.” This has always been the de- 
termining factor in the Lutheran Church, 
regarding both faith and practice. We 
dare not command nor forbid, where God 
has not already done so. 

Yet in the paragraph following the au- 
thor gives the obscure impression that this 
is not so in the Lutheran Church. In 
the Reformation period we retained much 
that was ancient and good, such as altars, 
vestments, church music and gothic 
architecture, simply because there was no 
scriptural warrant for discarding them. 
Today many reformed churches are re- 
turning to these age-old “customs”—for 
the same reason. Anything that enhances 
worship, that directs the worship away 
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from self toward God, that centralizes the 
worship in the message of God rather 
than in the individual participant—is 
good. 

As for the Bible being a “book of 
Common Worship,” that is impossible. 
No order of worship could be devised 
entirely on the basis of Scripture. Here 
Christian judgment and the needs of the 
people must decide. Worship must be 
living and vital. It must be orderly and 
dignified. “Let all things be done for 
edification, for God is not a God of con- 
fusion, but of peace.” R. J. MarTENs 
Messiah Lutheran Church 
Carlyle, Ill. 





Thank you very much for letting me see 
the interesting letter from the Rev. 
Robert J. Martens. I hold his great 
Church in the highest esteem and cer- 
tainly hope that you will publish his 
letter, or at least such part of it as cor- 
rects any misapprehension which my 
article may have carried concerning the 
Lutheran Church. 

The historic positions of the two sister 
denominations of the Reformation were 
that the Lutheran Church rejected every- 
thing in the mediaeval worship which 
the Scripture condemned, while the Re- 
formed body sought to introduce nothing 
into the worship but what the Scripture 
authorized. 

Our Book of Church Order of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S., states that 
Christ as King has given to his Church 
officers, oracles and ordinances and has 
especially ordained therein his system 
of . . . and worship, all which are either 
expressly set down in Scripture, or by 
good and necessary inference may be de- 
duced therefrom, to which things he com- 
mands that nothing be added and naught 
taken away. This, it seems to me, can 
be put in popular language by saying 
that the Bible is our Book of Worship. 
Of course, I give to Dr. Martens the 
privilege of differing with our position 
and hold him in high regard as a Chris- 
tian brother and fellow minister of the 
Gospel. W.s. C. Rosinson 
Decatur, Ga. 


SLAYING THE GIANT 


Edward John Carnell asks . . . “Can 
Billy Graham Slay the Giant?” (May 13 
issue). Why doesn’t this author have 
the simple courage to say . . . precisely 
what he means? Dr. Carnell does a neat 
little job of shadow-boxing in the field of 
semantics, “straining out a gnat and 
swallowing a camel!” . . . All the “fun- 
dies” with their bibliolatry . . . are mak- 
ing such desperate efforts to elevate them- 
selves as impeccable leaders who “traverse 








sea and land to make a single proselyte, 
and when he becomes a proselyte, you 
make him twice as much a child of hell 
as yourselves.” C. Sumpter Locan 
First Presbyterian Church 

Henderson, Ky. 


The crux of Dr. Carnell’s article . . . is 
the sentence “But it so happens that sick 
people are more anxious to get well than 

. to learn how sick they are.” No one 
questions but that granite towers will 
offer little final resistance to the message 
of Billy Graham. But having cast out 
devils without all the diagnostic skill 
available are we certain that seven devils 
will not return to occupy the room of 
one? The aftermath of revivalism has 
before this brought us into a spiritual 
condition worse than before . . . Some- 
thing must be done with the Paganism 
of New York City, God knows. But has 
Billy’s God the answer? R. Huserr 
Pilgrim Heights Community Church 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


During the past week two papers have 
come to my desk, each of which contains 
articles attacking the person and evange- 
listic ministry of Billy Graham. The 
writers are professional evangelists. . . . 
Our Lord suffered this same jealousy and 
divisiveness among his own disciples. . . . 
May we today forget organizations and 
personalities, and fall on our knees, be- 
seeching the Holy Spirit to move in a 
mighty way. . . . R. E. Hoox 
First Baptist Church 
Canon City, Colo. 


Dr. Carnell perhaps raises more interest- 
ing questions than he realizes . . . There 
is some justification to the criticism that 
Christian realism could stand to be more 
realistic about redemption . . . But, as 
Dr. Carnell almost comes to the point of 
saying, Christian orthodoxy must also be- 
come more realistic about the realities of 
the human situation. If theological justi- 
fication for this sort of realism is needed, 
it might be remembered that in the de- 
finitive act of revelation the Word be- 
came flesh, not doctrine; we have to do 
with an incarnation, not an inscription. . . . 

It seems as though contemporary orth- 
odoxy has fallen into what a psychologist 
might call an “Elijah — at § 
even I only, am left . . .” (I Ki. 19:10). 
Christian realism sees ‘hee mixed with 
admirable dedication, something it calls 
pride. And its analysis pretty sharply 
hits the nail on the head. It is my feeling 
that Christian orthodoxy could profit from 


this insight. Paut McKay Wricut 
First Presbyterian Church 
Timnath, Colo. 
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A LAYMAN and lus Faith 


THE BIBLE 


THE MOST UP-TO-DATE BOOK in all the 
world is the Bible. It goes beyond scien- 
tific speculation to God, the Creator of 
the universe; it unfolds the revelation 
of man’s need and God’s provision for 
that need; it is man’s only infallible guide 
for both faith and living; and it gives an 
unerring glimpse into the future, into 
eternity itself. 

But how much do you know about 

the Bible? Have you assigned it to a 
place of major importance in your life? 
Do you appreciate the fact that the Bible 
contains solutions for your multiplied 
daily problems? Have you met and sur- 
rendered to the Christ revealed to us in 
the Bible? 
There are many things that we learn 
by experience or observation. Others we 
discover by experimentation, reason and 
deduction. But, beyond these, there are 
truths in the spiritual realm that man 
could never discover for himself. They 
must be revealed by God, and this he 
does in the Bible. 

To illustrate: We pick up our morn- 
ing newspaper and read of murder, 
theft, rape, disputes and litigations. We 
read of the results of pride and envy 
and greed in the hearts of people. And 
we know there is something seriously 
wrong. 

The Bible tells us what this is; that 
it is a disease of the soul with which 
all men are born, and calls it sin. But 
the Bible does more than this; it declares 
that the wages of sin is death, that sin 
separates man from his God both now 
and for eternity. Best of all, the Bible 
reveals what God has done to free us 
from the power and penalty of sin—it 
tells of his Son, Jesus Christ, our Savior. 
{ Without the revelation of spiritual 
truth, found in the Scriptures, man has 
a warped perspective. He values “things” 
more than truth and looks at this world 
in terms of the present rather than in the 
light of eternity. 

Man needs to know that he is a tran- 
sient in a transient world and that hu- 
man wisdom is relative while divine 
truth is absolute. 

Through the Bible we learn to see 
time in the light of eternity and material 
things in the light of spiritual values. 
Here we learn of the way to eternal life. 
© All of us are aware of the unending 
conflicts in the world, the pressures for 
and against right and the ebb and flow 
of opinions on every hand. Little wonder 


that life is filled with frustrations and 
complexes, for a life without Christ is a 
life without lasting meaning. 

In the Bible we learn of Christ, the 
eternal Son of God, who wishes to be- 
come the center of our faith and worship 
and the companion of our daily lives. In 
the Scriptures we are given basic prin- 
ciples relevant for every generation and 
applicable to every contingency of life. 
While written nearly three thousand 
years ago, the book of Proverbs is a 
relevant treatise on personal living and, 
if heeded, the greatest deterrent to juve- 
nile delinquency to be found in print. 
€ In every generation the Bible has had 
its detractors. The old phrase “Yea, hath 
God said?” is always current. But the 
Bible remains and its truth continues to 
be the foundation of knowledge and its 
teachings as impregnable as Gibraltar be- 
fore a pea-shooter powered by a rubber 
band. 

The unanswerable fact is that the 
Bible works. Let anyone accept it at face 
value, letting it speak for itself, trying 
by God’s grace to follow its teachings 
and live its truths and promises he will 
discover that the Bible works. 

Let the Bible give its own estimate of 
its message; let it tell of its origin in 
the revelation of God to man; let it be- 
come a part of one’s thinking and way 
of life. Then its complete reliability and 
basic authority will be found to be un- 
answerable. 

Sit down and read the Bible and soon 
we find it speaking to our hearts as no 
other book can ever do. It pierces be- 
tween the cracks and seeps into the pores 
of life. We see ourselves, not as we 
would like to think we are, or as we 
portray ourselves to be before others, but 
as God sees us. The Holy Spirit, speak- 
ing through its pages, shines the white 
light of divine conviction into our hearts 
and minds and we stand naked before 
the one to whom all men must answer. 

This supernatural power in the written 
word brings a consciousness of sin, a con- 
viction of sin and a repentance for sin. 
This same divine power leads us to God’s 
answer to the sin question—his only Son. 
The Apostle Paul warns the Christian 
that his life is a daily battle and that the 
enemy is Satan with all his wiles. He 
then goes on to tell us the necessity of 
wearing the God-given armor, taking in 
one hand the shield of faith and in the 
other the “Sword of the Spirit, which is 





the word of God.” 

When our Lord was tempted in the 
wilderness he gave us a perfect example 
of its use as a sword. Three thrusts, 
three relevant quotations from the Scrip- 
tures, and Satan left him. 

Little wonder that the Devil hates the 

Bible. Little wonder that he has sought 
to destroy its influence. Little wonder 
that he interposes every possible excuse 
to keep us from reading it and making it 
a part of our lives. Satan does not fear 
holy water, nor secular knowledge that 
may banish many of the material and 
physical ills of man. Rather he dreads 
the Bible because he cannot stand against 
its power. 
§ For those who question how God could 
give a revelation of divine truth through 
human channels, it is satisfying to let 
the Bible speak for itself. There we 
find that God prepared men through back- 
ground, training and experience; then the 
Holy Spirit led them to speak and write 
according to his will, not as stenographers 
but as responsible agents moved by the 
Spirit. 

The Apostle Peter wrote: “Knowing 
this first, that no prophecy of the scripture 
is of any private interpretation. For the 
prophecy came not of old time by the 
will of man: but Holy men of God spoke 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 

Our Lord, after his resurrection, said 
to his questioning disciples: “O fools, 
and slow of heart to believe all that the 
prophets have spoken.” And later: “These 
are the words which I spake unto you, 
while I was yet with you, that all things 
must be fulfilled, which were written in 
the law of Moses, and in the prophets, 
and in the psalms, concerning me.” 

A study of Chrisc’s references to the 

Old Testament scriptures reveals his im- 
plicit trust in their reliability and author- 
ity and gives us full confidence as we 
read them for ourselves. 
§ We do not worship the Bible. It is the 
Book which tells of God and we worship 
him. But we must study the Bible, make 
it a part of our daily lives, make it our 
unswerving rule of faith and practice. 

We need to study the Bible. Books 
about the Bible have their place but the 
Bible must come first and it must be per- 
mitted to speak for itself. 

In all of this we should pray for the 
guidance and teaching of the Holy Spirit. 
The same Spirit who spoke to those who 
wrote the Book will speak to the hearts 
of those who read it if they will but 
heed. 

Set aside those first minutes of each 
new day to pray to God and let him 
speak to us through his word. 

L. Netson BEty 
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NATURAL LAW AND REVELATION 


The Fourth of July is an appropriate time to con- 
sider the basic problems of politics. 


In the Declaration of Independence the American 
people accused the British government of abuses, usur- 
pations, despotism and tryanny. The King had exceeded 
his just powers. He had forbidden his governors to 
execute important laws until his assent had been 
obtained; he had repeatedly dissolved duly elected 
legislatures; he had made the judiciary dependent on 
his will; he had erected a harassing bureaucracy; he 
had made the military superior to the civil power; he 
had imposed taxes without the consent of the people; 
he had deprived them of trial by jury and transported 
them beyond the seas to be tried for pretended offenses. 

Evidently the colonists thought that there were some 
things a government had no right to do. 

So also when the Constitution brought into being the 
United States of America, a bill of rights had to be 
written into it. Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion. . . . The right of the 
people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated. . . . The powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people. 


Liberty today more than ever needs to be defended 
from totalitarian encroachments. Not only is there the 
brutality of reducing a populace to the level of abject 
slavery, with a controlled church to applaud its athe- 
istic rulers; but also in western lands the burdens and 
budgets, the regulations and controls, become constantly 
more onerous. The tenth article of the bill of rights is 
almost a dead letter. 

Can limitations on governments, can the protection 
of minorities from majority action, can individual rights 
and liberties be rationally maintained? Or does democ- 
racy mean mob rule? 

Some of the colonists, Thomas Jefferson, for example, 
were deists. Jefferson regarded Jesus simply as a good 
moral teacher. Nonetheless he founded individual 
rights on a sort of theology. After referring to the laws 
of nature and of nature’s God, Jefferson wrote, “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men . 


are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights.” 

The Thomistic philosophy of the Roman Catholic 
church also bases its (all too totalitarian) political 
theory on the idea of natural law. Maritain has said, 
“There is, by the very virtue of human nature, an order 
or a disposition which human reason can discover. . . . 
The unwritten law, or Natural Law, is nothing more 
than that.” And if Maritain has not, others add that 
this unwritten law is the minimum religious premise 
because it means that the universe is not indifferent to 
man’s individual life. 

Thus the law of nature is considered superior to the 
statutes of a state; it is a norm for legislation; and a 
state is under theoretical obligation to confine its 
legislation within the limits prescribed by nature. 


In this discussion the important point is whether or 
not human reason can discover in nature an order of 
morality that sets the norm for statutory law. Are 
Jefferson’s unalienable rights self-evident? The argu- 
ment does not center on individual rights as such, nor 
on the existence of a Creator, nor on the Creator’s 
authority to judge the nations. The point at issue is 
whether or not these propositions can be proved by an 
observation of nature. Perhaps they can be obtained 
only by special revelation. 

It is instructive to note that political theorists who 
were untouched by the Christian revelation, almost 
without exception, advocate totalitarianism. If Plato was 
a communist, Aristotle was a fascist. Private parental 
education is forbidden because education has as its aim 
the production of citizens for the good of the state. The 
number of children a family may have is controlled by 
the government, and surplus children are to be fed to 
the wolves. And everybody must profess the state 
religion. Rousseau is equally totalitarian: “There is 
therefore a purely civil profession of faith of which the 
Sovereign should fix the articles. . . . If anyone, after 
publicly recognizing these dogmas, behaves as if he 
does not believe them, let him be punished by death.” 

If individual liberties were as evident as Jefferson 
said, would not Rousseau have recognized them? If 
they could be learned by observing nature, would 
Aristotle have missed them? And in any case, would 
there not be a fairly wide-spread agreement on what in 
detail these laws are? Jefferson thought that all men are 
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created equal; Aristotle believed that some are born to 
be slaves. Aquinas argued that all things to which man 
has a natural inclination are naturally apprehended by 
reason as being good; but Duns Scotus replied that this 
leaves no method for determining whether an inclina- 
tion is natural or unnatural. 

Hume and Mill also, in their criticisms of the argu- 
ment for God’s existence, throw doubt on the theory. 
In those passages where they emphasize the injustices 
in the world, and Mill in particular does this vigorously, 
they show clearly the difficulty, or rather the impos- 
sibility, of discovering by human reason any perfect 
justice in nature. 

Although Hume and Mill are in bad repute among 
devout Christians, their attack on natural theology may 
prove to be a blessing in disguise. At least, their insist- 
ence on observable injustice and misery is a recognition, 
however unintentional, of the existence of sin in the 
world. Too often philosophers with optimistic blindness 
ignore or minimize sin. 

Now, one of the theoretical deficiencies of natural 
theology and natural ethics is its assumption that human 
reason has not been depraved or distorted by sin and 
remains a competent and unbiased observer. An 
orthodox Christian has no wish to deny that God at 
creation wrote the basic moral law on man’s heart. 
Even yet this conscience acts after a fashion. For 
example, experiences of guilt occur, though they may 
occur too infrequently; self-commendation also occurs— 
with greater regularity; and both are often improperly 
assigned. Natural political law and personal moral law 
can therefore be barely discerned, if at all. 

Thus, Caesar, Napoleon and Stalin can take pride in 
their crimes. Looking carefully on nature and seeing 
it red in tooth and claw, they can conclude that the 
universe is indifferent to the fate of any individual and 
that it is the law of nature for the brutal to rule the 
meek. There are natural inclinations for domination and 
a will to power. And if Aquinas says otherwise, he can’t 
see straight and reasons like a bourgeois gentilhomme. 

If now one turns from nature and reads special 
revelation, ambiguity and confusion are replaced with 
clearly stated principles. In such contrast to the heathen 
nations surrounding Israel—such a contrast as to be 
unintelligible to Jezebel—Ahab could not legally expro- 
priate Naboth’s vineyard. Here for one instance there 
is the divine sanction on private property, and therefore 
the rights of individuals, and a limitation of govern- 
ment. In another instance Daniel defied the religious 
laws of Nebuchadnezzar. And Peter said, “We must 
obey God rather than men.” 

These brief considerations indicate that the theory 
of natural law is not a satisfactory theoretical defense of 
minority and individual rights. Human reason, that is, 
ordinary observation of nature, leads more easily to 
totalitarianism than to anything else other than anarchy. 











But an acceptance of God’s word justifies a limited 
government. 

Unfortunately this is a theoretical justification only; 
it is not a civil guarantee. It does not, it actually has not 
prevented tyrannies in history. What is needed to 
protect our unalienable rights is a popular acceptance of 
biblical principles. Only in so far as a determined and 
vocal segment of the populace forces power hungry 
politicians to curtail their ambitions, only in so far as 
the will of the people can reduce budgets, relax controls, 
and eliminate pork barrels, only so can the twentieth 
century trend to Communism be slowed down. 

Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by thy might, 
Great God, our King. 





GOVERNMENT SERVICE 
AS A CHRISTIAN VOCATION 


One of history's greatest philosophers, Plato, voiced 
the verdict that democracy cannot survive. The interest 
and trust of the Western world in popular government 
have been encouraged for a century and a half by the 
American form of government, a republic within a 
democracy. Since World War I, however, faith in the 
democracies has waned. Fears are deepening that, apart 
from a vigorous rededication to spiritual and moral 
values, even the American form of democracy must 
decline and decay. 

One can therefore sympathize with all efforts to 
infuse American governmental life with Christian prin- 
ciples. The past history of the West attests that the 
Christian religion supplied a new moral earnestness and 
excellence and furnished a spiritual framework that 
unified the masses in their devotion to the right. Ameri- 
can state affairs in colonial and revolutionary times 
were Christian in temper at least, and the concern for 
separation of Church and State arose within this dis- 
position. The loss of Christian principle and perspec- 
tive in recent generations, however, has produced a 
withering sense of religious and ethical priorities. To- 
day the attempt to temper national affairs with Chris- 
tian principles is resisted by secular forces hostile to 
supernatural religion and ethics and is resisted also by 
some agencies spiritually and morally aggressive yet 
fearful of ecclesiastical dominance in state “aiid by a 
single voice like the Church of Rome. 

The Roman Church, at any rate, has a specific 
philosophy of political action. Its militant concern for 
religious government gains sympathy from the drift 
of the Communist world to irreligious government. 
Pressures behind the Iron Curtain drive Christians out 
of government leadership. Soviet disregard of justice 
and moral law, with its enthronement of deception and 
the lie, has pricked the Free World’s conscience. Can 
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Christians, whatever their communion, be blamed— 
ought they not indeed to be lauded—for seeking to in- 
spirit American politics with Christian leadership? 

Roman Catholicism encourages political service, and 

implements such encouragement. It sponsors a train- 
ing program for government leadership in which the 
Edwin A. Walsh School of Foreign Service at George- 
town University plays a leading role. Admittedly, some- 
what less than half of Georgetown’s graduates are 
Roman Catholic; about one-fifth are Jewish. But the 
curriculum reflects the viewpoint of the Vatican. From 
the halls of Georgetown, Roman Catholic alumni in sig- 
nificant numbers find their way into diplomatic service. 

Roman political gains in the United States are in- 

creasingly evident. In the state of Rhode Island, Cath- 
olics have a majority, 52 per cent of the population, and 
only one Protestant now holds state office there. Increas- 
ing Catholic strength in Congress is clear. This year for 
the first time Catholics number second in the religious 
census of Congress, outnumbering Baptists, and nar- 
rowing the lead of Methodists. One Washington news 
correspondent thinks it “almost inevitable” that within 
five or ten years Catholic congressmen will take the lead, 
and that, once they gain control, that lead will be ir- 
reversible. Catholic maneuvering for a presidential or 
vice-presidential candidate has been an obvious phase 
of recent party conventions. Catholic policy includes 
the objective of a U.S. ambassador to the Vatican, pref- 
erably Roman Catholic. In Roman Catholic lands like 
Latin America, where a disproportionate number of 
Catholic consuls represent the American government, 
visas for incoming Protestant missionaries have fre- 
quently been opposed as disruptive of the unity of those 
lands. The Catholic program of encouraging govern- 
ment careers and of equipping candidates for those 
careers with a specific philosophy of government is 
politically efficient. 

This way of stating things, however, is reactionary, 
for it tends to an anti-Catholic mood. In a democracy, 
after all, no citizen is less a citizen because of the re- 
ligion he espouses. Catholic forces are not alone in a 
religious political vision for America. Across the years, 
Protestant ministers’ sons have found their way in 
significant numbers into State Department service, 
some inspired in past decades by the untenable “social 
gospel” vision of a christianized government. Protes- 
tant lay leaders are conspicuous in Cabinet and con- 
gressional posts; Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
Director of National Security Harold Stassen, Con- 
gressman Walter Judd are three of a great many. In 
the Department of Agriculture, Mormons reportedly 
have been in full harvest in recent years. Methodist 
leaders, determined to translate church influence into 
political life, are projecting their own costly school 
of foreign service in the District of Columbia. 

Roman Catholic citizens have seized opportunities 
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that other American religious groups have neglected, 
and for this they ought rather to be envied than blamed. 
It would be sheer prejudice to exclude an American 
citizen from public office because his private worship 
and witness fall into some particular religious com- 
munion. The real concern, however, is Rome’s official 
philosophy of politics. The Roman Catholic conception 
is that every government (the United States included) 
is the temporal arm of the Roman Church. History is 
too clearly written to ignore the fact that Rome utilizes 
the democratic framework to subordinate national in- 
terests to the totalitarian religious and political goals of 
the Vatican. It would doubtless be uncharitable to sus- 
pect every Catholic in politics of being an agent of the 
Vatican’s foreign policy. But the only way to determine 
whether a candidate does or does not share the official 
view of the hierarchy that the State is the temporal 
arm of the Vatican is to press for a personal statement. 
Evangelical Christianity is apprehensive about direct 
church influence in politics, whether that influence be 
Catholic or Protestant. The minister and church in 
politics threaten the principle of separation of Church 
and State by entangling the Church in government, 
and reviving the ogre of the medieval church-state. 

Yet evangelicals have been spurred to a new look at 
the political arena. The major motivations for this 
growing interest in government are two: a reaction to 
the growing power of Romanism, and the evidence that 
political neglect abandons this area of life to secularism. 
The slogan “the best politics is no politics” breeds in- 
ferior politics. Politics has its seamy side, as someone 
has remarked, because so few Christians are in it. 

What evangelical Christianity lacks today is a phi- 
losophy of Christian social action which sets political 
responsibility and activity in a consistent and compel- 
ling frame of thought and action. Good politicians are 
not only men of high principle and moral courage, but 
men of political insight and consistency. Evangelical 
interest in politics lacks the motive drive of a full-orbed 
outline of social duty. For that reason evangelical action 
tends to be needlessly reactionary, to be stirred to 
activity only on grave issues, to be one-sidedly com- 
petitive as a parallel effort. Its creative contribution 
and dynamic are impeded through this lack. There 
is the danger of enlistment only in short-term programs, 
of premature commitment to excessive positions, of 
effort wasted in programs of enthusiasm. Whoever has 
moved in evangelical circles during the recent decades 
has sensed their interest in headlines more than in study 
commissions in social ethics. 

What is needed today, as a background for virile 
evangelical political action, is a renewed interest in the 
study of comprehensive principles of Christian social 
ethics governing the whole of life and culture. It will 
take more than salvage and patchwork to arrest the de- 
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undamentalism counteracted the modernistic phi- 

losophy of religion from the standpoint of super- 
naturalistic Christianity. Certain essentials that had 
come under special attack dictated its test for orthodoxy: 
the authority of Scripture, the deity of Christ, his virigin 
birth, substitutionary atonement, bodily resurrection and 
literal return. The temporary test of assent to these 
specific tenets served its purpose well, for fundamental- 
ism thereby exposed unbelief by boring beneath evasive 
declarations about the Bible and the supernaturalness of 
Jesus. 

Nonetheless, concentration on “the fundamentals” 
often displaced doctrinal responsibilities of the church 
in the wider dimensions of historic creeds and confes- 
sions of faith. Evangelical pulpits resounded with “the 
fundamentals” supplemented periodically with “the case 
against evolution.” The importance of other theological 
indispensables became tragically marginal. The norm by 
which liberal theology was gauged for soundness un- 
happily became the summary of fundamentalist doc- 
trine. The inevitable result was a premium on creedal 
brevity. This, in turn, brought further dangers. The 
organic relationship of revelational truths was neglected. 
Complacency with fragmented doctrines meant increas- 
ing failure to comprehend the relationship of underlying 
theological principles. Individual doctrines were re- 
duced to simple cliches, without much thought of their 
profounder systematic implications. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY MOVEMENT 


The fundamentalist movement became a distinctly 
twentieth-century expression of Christianity, character- 
ized increasingly by reaction against liberalism. While 
adhering to “the heart of the biblical gospel” (cf. I Co- 
rinthians 15: 1-4) in evangelism and missions and Chris- 
tian education, in its campaign against the so-called 
‘social gospel” fundamentalism tended to narrow “the 
whole counsel of God” and felt little obligation to exhibit 
Christianity as a comprehensive world and life view. In 


This is the second of four abridgments of lectures on “Evan- 
gelical Responsibility in Contemporary Theology” delivered 
by Editor Carl F. H. Henry at Northern Baptist Theological 
Seminary and at Calvin College. Subsequent themes are “The 
Contemporary Restoration” and “The Evangelical Responsibil- 
ity.” Berdman’s will publish the unabridged lectures in August. 





Dare We Renew the Controversy? 


ll: THE FUNDAMENTALIST REDUCTION 


becoming other-worldly in spirit, fundamentalism not 
only neglected the exposition of Christian philosophy 
and constructive personal and social ethics, but even 
became distrustful of such interests. Because it failed 
to relate the Christian revelation to the broad concerns 
of civilization and culture and narrowed the interests 
of religion to personal piety only, fundamentalism—to 
borrow Dr. G. Brillenburg Wurth’s phrase, ran the dan- 
ger “of degenerating into a morbid and sickly enthusi- 
asm” (“Theological Climate in America,’—Christianity 
Today (Feb. 18, 1957], p. 13). Beneath this pietistic 
tendency lay an uncritical antithesis between the heart 
and the head to which most fundamentalist educators 
and ministers subscribed their schools and _ their 
churches. This belittling of the intellect and the phras- 
ing of religious experience primarily in terms of the 
emotional and volitional aspects of life is a tendency 
actually more in accord with the anti-metaphysical tem- 
per of modernistic theology than with biblical theology. 
Nevertheless, many fundamentalists uncritically fol- 
lowed this distinction despite their insistence on a core 
of objective spiritual knowledge. In his work on the his- 
tory of philosophy, Thales to Dewey (Houghton-Mifflin, 
1957), Gordon H. Clark criticizes Protestant liberalism 
as a caricature of historic Christianity, but indicates as 
well fundamentalism’s disparagement of intellect. 


AREAS OF NEGLECT 


Fundamentalism lacked theological and historical per- 
spective. Calvinism and Arminianism it embraced side 
by side, not alone in polemics against the secular climate 
of the day, but in an intentional moratorium on discuss- 
ing doctrinal differences. The result was scant devotion 
to the dedicated enterprise of theological study and re- 
search. Impatience and disinterest deterred precise for- 
mulations of doctrinal details. 

Fundamentalism neglected the production of great 
exegetical and theological literature and derived a bor- 
rowed academic strength from reprints of the theological 
classics of the past. This failure to produce scholarly 
books was due in part to the staggering task of carrying 
forward on traditional lines the Christian program of 
missions and evangelism bequeathed by the modernist 
defection. Another reason was modernism’s capture of 
strategic educational leadership and facilities, while fun- 
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damentalism, in its distrust of higher education, did little 
to encourage and support scholarly study. 

Furthermore, fundamentalism veered at times to 
antidenominationalism rather than to interdenomina- 
tionalism. Not content with the promotion of rival 
nondenominational, interdenominational and _super- 
denominational fellowship and cooperation, it gravitated 
frequently into caustic criticism of denominational ef- 
fort. The rift between fundamentalists and modernists 
be especially pronounced just after the First World War 
and reached its bitterest extreme during that decade. 
The devout effort to preserve the Christian churches 
from paganizing influences through a searching and 
scholarly analysis of the alternatives drifted into a reac- 
tionary current. The World Christian Fundamentals 
Association, formed in 1918, although carrying on a 
positive spiritual program of missions, evangelism, Bible 
conferences, Bible institutes and Christian colleges, nev- 
ertheless engaged more and more in vitriolic polemics. 

Neglect of the doctrine of the Church, except in de- 
fining separation as a special area of concern, proved to 
be another vulnerable feature of the fundamentalist 
forces. This failure to elaborate the biblical doctrine of 
the Church comprehensively and convincingly not only 
contributes to the fragmenting spirit of the movement 
but actually hands the initiative to the ecumenical enter- 
prise in defining the nature and relations of the churches. 
Whereas the ecumenical movement has busied itself 
with the question of the visible and invisible Church, 
the fundamentalist movement has often been preoccu- 
pied with distinguishing churches as vocal or silent 
against modernism. 

Many fundamentalists, moreover, identified Chris- 
tianity rigidly with premillennial dispensationalism. 
Some even were prone to label non-dispensationalists 
as incipient modernists. Doubtless the premillennial 
spirit was already in evidence in the very beginnings of 
the fundamentalist movement eighty years ago, when 
the Niagara Bible Conference in 1895 first proposed the 
“fivefold test” to determine ministerial attitudes toward 
the fundamentals. But it was not until after the First 
World War that fundamentalism became largely a pre- 
millennial enterprise. 

These fundamentalist features—neglect of the organic 
interrelations of theology, of the bearing of the Christian 
revelation upon culture and social life, and of the broader 
outlines of the doctrine of the Church—exacted a costly 
historical toll. When the classic liberal theology was at 
last overtaken by an inevitable judgment and collapsed, 
fundamentalism, with its uncompromised regard for the 
authority of Scripture, saw the theological initiative pass 
not back to the evangelical forces but rather to neo-ortho- 
doxy, a movement fearless to criticize liberalism in terms 
of both internal philosophical and external biblical 

ints of view. However unsatisfactorily its principles 
of the theology of the Word and of the witness of Scrip- 
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ture were applied, neo-orthodoxy nonetheless earnestly 
and aggressively produced a vigorous commentary and 
dogmatic literature. 


A CLASSIC HERITAGE 


In surveying fundamentalism’s eighty-year life cycle, one 
must regret today’s contrast to an earlier stature of posi- 
tive, profound influence. At one time fundamentalism 
displayed a breadth and concept of theological and phil- 
osophical perspective, a devotion to scholarly theological 
enterprise not characteristic of the present movement. 
The twelve-volume set, The Fundamentals, distributed 
to the ministry in 1909 as the gift of two evangelical lay 
leaders, and reaching ultimately a circulation of three 
million copies, illustrates the fact. A cursory examina- 
tion of the booklets discloses many evidences of evangeli- 
cal strength. Here one finds polemic without bitterness, 
and a concentration upon great issues besides evange- 
lism and missions, important as these are. 

James Orr of Glasgow discusses the virgin birth of 
Christ in the opening article of Volume One. He en- 
tiched the evangelical outlook on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic both through significant books and as general editor 
of The International Standard Bible Encyclopedia. 
Benjamin B. Warfield, one of America’s ablest exegeti- 
cal scholars, wrote the second article, on Christ’s deity. 
His meticulous theological works still serve the evangel- 
ical cause. The third essay, “The Purposes of the Incar- 
nation,” is by G. Campbell Morgan, one of the finest 
Bible expositors of the past generation. It is noteworthy 
that both postmillennialists and premillennialists sup- 
plied opening articles, united in an evangelical witness 
to the person and work of Christ. Today’s fundamental- 
ist movement, in its present reactionary position and 
mood, could hardly rally the participation of such rep- 
resentative and distinguished scholars and leaders as the 
contributors to The Fundamentals. With A. C. Dixon 
and R. A. Torrey as editors, the participants (besides 
those already named) included W. H. Griffith Thomas, 
Melvin Grove Kyle, William G. Moorehead, Handley 
C. G. Moule, E. Y. Mullins, George L. Robinson, and 
George Frederick Wright, among others. 


HIGH VIEW OF SCRIPTURE 


No sense of pressure or panic shifts their whole emphasis 
to the inspiration of the Bible, important as this theme 
was for contributors like Orr and Warfield, who even 
prepared separate books on this subject. An article on 
higher criticism, near the end of the first volume, care- 
fully avoids blanket condemnation of higher criticism as 
such, and in fact vindicates a positive role for higher as 
well as for lower criticism. This first volume, indeed, 
does not end without a resounding emphasis on “the 
authority and authenticity of the Holy Scriptures,” a 
conviction infusing the entire series. All the contribu- 
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must be referred to a special divine activity of revelation 
and inspiration; all emphasized that in matters of doc- 
trine Scripture is the only reliable and authoritative 
canon. Yet they were not required to agree “jot and 
tittle” in their expositions of inspiration, as anyone fa- 
miliar with the writings only of Orr and Warfield will 
recognize at once. The! fundamentalist movement's later 
uniformity and rigidity in formulating inspiration re- 
sulted from reliance upon cliches more than upon a 
readiness to define its fuller doctrinal implications. This 
development contributed needlessly to liberalism’s pre 
vailing misunderstanding of the evangelical view of 
Scripture. 

Only uncritical and unrepresentative expositions, 
however, supplied the slightest basis for ascribing 
to fundamentalists such straw views as belief in a spe- 
cially inspired King James Version, or in the veritable 
divine dictation of Scripture. Truly representative fun- 
damentalist expositions, while upholding the normative 
and trustworthy character of Scripture, refuse to 
sketch divine inspiration in terms of sheer dictation. The 
contributors to The Fundamentals, however, retained 
creative liberty to expound the witness of Scripture to 
its Own inspiration. No premium, of course, rested 
on disagreement and difference. But Scripture ever re- 
mained the conspicuous final authority by which funda- 
mentalist expositions were to be governed and judged. 
The older apologists appealed confidently to the lordship 
of Christ and to the witness of the Spirit, being less in- 
clined than recent evangelical thought to rest everything 
on the bare inerrancy of Scripture. This did not imply 
their displacement of objective revelation by subjective 
considerations, for fundamentalism has always resisted 
modernism’s substitution of immediate for mediated 
revelation. But whether the self-authenticating char- 
acter of an inspired and authoritative Scripture is deriv- 
able from objective indications alone, or whether this 
self-authenticating character involves also the witness 
of Christ by the Spirit, was the issue in debate. The 
older apologetic was less hesitant to begin with Christ— 
not because it sought to detach Christology from bibli- 
ology, but because it sensed the danger that biblicism 
might seem to ascribe superiority to some principle other 
than the Christological. 


THE LARGER PERSPECTIVE 


Something of the earlier fundamentalist range and 
perspective comes from a hasty glance at other volumes 
in The Fundamentals series. The second book, in sup- 
port of biblical as against critical views, sweeps into the 
field of archaeology and closes with a doctrinal essay on 
justification by faith. An article on inspiration, which 
begins the third volume, is followed by the testimony of 
a seminary professor who has rejected his earlier con- 
cessions to negative criticism. Between these chapters 
are essays on the moral glory of Christ, on Christ’s 








revelation of the fatherhood of God and on the signifi- 
cance of Christian experience. Other volumes present 
science and Christian faith, the weaknesses of Darwin- 
ism, the knowledge of God, the Holy Spirit, sin and 
judgment, the science of conversion, the nature of regen- 
eration, salvation by grace, the nature of the Church, 
the efficacy of prayer, the sanctity of the Lord’s day, the 
Christian use of money, Christianity and socialism, com- 
petitive cults and religious movements like Christian 
Science, Mormonism, Millennial Dawnism, Spiritual- 
ism and Roman Catholicism. The essays indubitably 
differ in quality, but when one recalls that The Funda- 
mentals sought a rather general reading audience, the 
series creditably reflects a scholarly competence, a re- 
freshing range of interest, an application of biblical 
Christianity to the wider problems of life and culture 
and an avoidance of restrictions and negations frequently 
associated with fundamentalism in our times. A delight- 
ful absence of caustic apologetics and polemics pervades 
these writings. Restraint is shown toward men of dis- 
similar views; no attempt is made to depreciate their 
abilities and skills. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SCIENCE 


In the matter of Christianity and science, the early 
fundamentalists quite carefully avoided a dogmatic dis- 
missal of the whole scientific enterprise as perverse 
speculation. Contributors to The Fundamentals doubt- 
less agreed on the inadequacy of any explanation of the 
universe and man in merely evolutionary terms; in this 
respect they anticipated the dangers of the naturalistic- 
communistic view of life better than those apostles of 
“Divine immanence” who merely baptized evolutionary 
theory with a capital E. Genesis the early fundamental- 
ists regarded as an inspired account of beginnings; they 
deplored its dismissal as legendary and mythical. Some 
contributors more than others deferred to scientific 
opinion in supplementing the creation narrative. The 
message of The Fundamentals centers in the great af- 
firmations of the creation narratives. Its support of 
Christian supernaturalism is wary of whatever threatens 
biblical theism, and it is certainly not proevolutionary. 
At the same time the writers are neither suspicious nor 
distrustful of science. They are open to the facts, but 
unconvinced that all the facts have been introduced. 

Fundamentalists questioned the factuality of develop- 
ment rather than exposing the inadequacy of evolution. 
This disposition, to exclude scientific explanations, 
rather than to evaluate their adequacy, has maneuvered 
fundamentalism repeatedly into a tardy and retarded 
awareness of the constantly changing scientific scene. 
Some fundamentalist popularizers boldly disparaged 
scientific studies as a whole, using sarcasm and ridicule 
to reinforce their deficiency of logic. More cautious 
spirits, however, refused to dogmatize against every pos- 
sibility of development in nature, and inclined to agnos- 
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ticism rather than to skepticism in relationship to evolu- 
tionary theory. Some evangelicals in America requested 
of science only that it refrain from tampering with the 
reality of the supernatural, with the role of transcendent 
divine power in creating the graded levels of life and 
the essential uniqueness of man. They did not feel 
called upon to exclude a scientific supplementation of 
the Genesis account of beginnings. The main thrust 
of the fundamentalist interest in science, however, had 
become mainly anti-evolutionary. Nature as a divine 
laboratory in which men may read the plan and thought 
of God and science as a sphere of divine vocation where 
Christian young people may facilitate the control of 
nature to man’s purposes under God were all but lost 
as motivating concepts. 


DECLINE OF DIGNITY 


Outside conservative theological circles, especially 
among unchurched people and among members of many 
liberal churches, the word “fundamentalism” became a 
term of reproach. Secular newspapers and magazines 
use it today, quite in the Fosdickian spirit, as a badge 
of obscurantism. This is less than fair to the traditions 
of the movement as a whole. To dismiss the fundamen- 
talist as an obscurantist is a strategy often appropriated 
by those hostile to belief in the supernatural. It gains 
credibility i in liberal circles through the reactionary spirit 
of some present fundamentalist groups who seem to 
align themselves against higher education, science and 
cultural interests. 

Such in fundamentalism, 
therefore, caused men of profound biblical loyalties to 
hesitate to identify themselves with the movement as 
such. Aware of the undesirable connotations of the 
term fundamentalism, they prefer to be called conserv- 
atives or evangelicals. Already by 1923, when Machen 
wrote his penetrating critique of modernism, Christian- 
ity and Liberalism, men of his theological acumen pre- 
ferred to call themselves evangelicals. 

The real bankruptcy of fundamentalism has resulted 
not so much from a reactionary spirit—lamentable as this 
was—as from a harsh temperament, a spirit of loveless- 
ness and strife contributed by much of its leadership in 
the recent past. One of the ironies of contemporary 
church history is that the more fundamentalists stressed 
separation from apostasy as a theme in their churches, 
the more a spirit of lovelessness seemed to prevail. The 
theological conflict with liberalism deteriorated into an 
attack upon organizations and personalities. This con- 
demnation, in turn, grew to include conservative church- 
men and churches not ready to align with separatist 
movements. It widened still further to abuse of evan- 
gelicals unhappy with the spirit of independency in 
such groups as the American Council of Churches and 
the International Council of Christian Churches. Then 
came internal debate and division among separatist 
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reactionary tendencies 


fundamentalists within the American Council. More 
recently, the evangelistic ministry of Billy Graham and 
of other evangelical leaders, and efforts whose disap- 
proval of liberalism and advocacy of conservative Chris- 
tianity are beyond dispute, have become the target of 
bitter volubility. 

This character of fundamentalism as a temperament, 
and not primarily fundamentalism as a theology, has 
brought the movement into contemporary discredit. 
Doubtless it is unfair to impute this mood of rancor and 
negation to the entire fundamentalist movement. His- 
torically, fundamentalism was a theological position; 
only gradually did the movement come to signify a mood 
and disposition as well. Its early leadership reflected 
balance and ballast, and less of bombast and battle. 
Only later did a divisive disposition show itself, plung- 
ing the evangelical movement into internal conflict. 

The recrudescence of fundamentalism during the 
Second World War involved a diversification within 
the movement. On one side were those eager to detach 
the great theological affirmations from a recent negative 
reactionary spirit and to strengthen constructive the- 
ological and ecclesiastical activity; on the other, those 
who add to reactionary spirit by multiplying divisions 
and by disowning brethren in the former category. The 
first group insists that fundamentalists of the latter 
definition are severing themselves from the spirit of his- 
toric evangelical Christianity; the second group claims 
that evangelicals of the former category are making a 
subtle retreat to a compromised fundamentalism. 


CALL TO REPENTANCE 


By mid-century, fundamentalism obviously signified 
a temperament as fully as a theology. Despite its belli- 
gerency, many evangelicals courageously stayed with 
fundamentalism, remembering rather its contribution to 
Christianity’s age-old battle against unbelief. Others, 
however, weary of the spirit of strife, wrote off a pugna- 
cious leadership with the declaration that “fundamen- 
talism is dead.” None, it should be noted, showed the 
same courage and earnestness in calling fundamentalism 
to judgment and repentance as did Barth and Brunner 
in approaching classic liberalism. Should evangelical 
leaders as candidly admit the excesses of fundamental- 
ism as have neo-orthodox leaders relative to the pre- 
vailing liberalism? They dare not do less. The growing 
revulsion toward the fundamentalist temperament is 
but one evidence that orthodoxy is being chastened in 
our day. A renewal of biblical Christianity will involve 
not only a restoration of the fundamentals, but also a 
revival of fundamentalists imbued with a new mind 
set and a new method in ecclesiastical life. 

If modernism stands discredited as a perversion of 
the scriptural theology, certainly fundamentalism in 
this contemporary expression stands discredited as a 
perversion of the biblical spirit. TO BE CONTINUED 
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THE BIBLE: Book of the Month 


THE GOSPEL OF MARK 


One of the great responsibilities of the 
preacher is to make the Bible come alive 
for his listeners. A careful study of the 
Gospel of Mark will help much in the 
fulfilment of that task. 

The early church gave meager atten- 
tion to this Gospel. Commentaries were 
written on the other three. But Victor of 
Antioch in the fifth century wrote that he 
had not discovered one commentary on 
Mark. Augustine and his successors held 
that Mark’s Gospel was merely an ab- 
breviation of Matthew’s. 

In the last century the tide has turned. 
It is now generally recognized that Mark 
was the first of the Gospels to be written 
and that Matthew and Luke used Mark. 
About ninety-five per cent of Mark’s ma- 
terial is in Matthew and/or Luke. Of 
the 661 verses in Mark the substance of 
all but 31 will be found in the other two 
Synoptics. Furthermore, in the order of 
events Matthew and Luke sometimes 
differ with each other but they never 
agree together against Mark. It is rather 
obvious that Mark’s Gospel furnishes the 
historical framework for the other two. 


THE AUTHOR 


That John Mark was the author of the 
Third Gospel is questioned by very few 
scholars today. The tradition of the early 
church is unanimous on this point. It 
would be difficult to explain the assign- 
ment of authorship to a non-apostle ex- 
cept on the basis of reliable tradition. 

The early fathers are also emphatic in 
saying that Mark derived his material 
from Peter. The statement of Papias (ca. 
A.D. 140) is well known. But it is 
echoed by a host of others. Justin Martyr 
(ca. A.D. 150) quotes from this Gospel 
as “Peter's memoirs.” Irenaeus (ca. A.D. 
185) says: “Mark the disciple and in- 
terpreter of Peter, also transmitted to us 
in writing what had been preached by 
Peter.” Quotations can be given from most 
of the patristic writers to support this view. 

John Mark was probably too young to 
follow Jesus. But he started out with his 
cousin Barnabas and Paul on the first 
missionary journey. In spite of his un- 
fortunate defection on that trip, he later 
made good and even won from Paul the 
accolade: “He is profitable to me for the 
ministry” (II Tim. 4-11). 


CHARACTERISTICS 


The Petrine background goes far to 
explain the outstanding characteristics of 


this shortest Gospel. Rapidity of action, 
vividness of detail, picturesqueness of de- 
scription—they all reflect the personality 
of impulsive Peter. 

No other Gospel moves so rapidly from 
one scene to another. While John’s Gos- 
pel gives us a studied portrait of the 
Master—the lines drawn with loving care 
by one who had lived long in close 
fellowship with his Lord—and Matthew 
and Luke present a series of colored 
slides, Mark’s Gospel is a motion picture 
film of the life of Christ. One can al- 
most feel the rapid movement from place 
to place. This is accented by Mark’s fa- 
vorite word euthys—“Immediately, straight- 
way”—which occurs over forty times, as 
well as by the constant use of “and,” 
especially in the opening chapters. As 
Vincent so aptly puts it, “His narrative 
runs.” 

Although Mark’s Gospel is the shortest 
he often gives vivid details not mentioned 
by Matthew or Luke. Thus one can form 
a mental picture of the scenes in Christ’s 
life more fully and clearly by reading 
this Gospel. The looks and gestures of 
Jesus receive unusual attention. The 
preacher who wishes to make the Master 
stand alive before his audience will do 
well to look long at the Gospel of Mark. 

While every good thing can be abused, 
there is a type of dramatic preaching 
which will add tremendous effectiveness 
and interest to anyone’s ministry. We do 
not mean stage props and artificial scen- 
ery. Nor do we refer to a sickly and 
sickening operatic performance in the 
pulpit. What we are saying is that if a 
preacher will read carefully Mark’s ac- 
count, for instance, of the healing of the 
woman with a hemorrhage and the rais- 
ing of Jairus’ daughter—spending hours 
filling in the background from the best 
commentaries and other reference works, 
and then meditating on the psychological 
reactions of the persons involved in the 
story—he will get an entirely new thrill 
in Bible study. Furthermore, the next 
Sunday morning his listeners will sit 
wide-eyed with amazement as the figure 
of Jesus among men becomes sharply 
vivid before them. If the writer may be 
allowed a word of testimony, that is ex- 
actly what happened in his first pastorate 
when he learned the simple secret of true 
dramatic preaching. By such means Cal- 
vary and Easter, for instance, can and 
should be made very real to our congre- 
gations and study groups. 





Peter’s love for picturesque words 
found a permanent outlet in Mark’s Gos- 
pel. A keen observer of the out-of-doors, 
the big fisherman vividly portrayed the 
scenes of Jesus’ ministry to his hearers. 
In recounting the feeding of the five 
thousand he recalled how the people 
seated on the green grass of the hillside, 
dressed in bright Oriental garments of red 
and yellow, looked like “flower beds.” 
Mark is the only one who uses this term, 
as well as the only writer to mention the 
green grass. This is just one example of 
the many vivid touches in this Gospel. 


ITS MESSAGE 


The first verse, which is the heading, 
hands us the key to unlock the message 
of the book. There it stands: “The be- 
ginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God.” 

In our critical age it has been cus- 
tomary to hold that John’s is the theo- 
logical Gospel—and hence of no historical 
value—while the Synoptics, especially 
Mark, are primarily supposed to be his- 
tory—whether authentic or not. But with 
the current revival of biblical theology a 
new insight has been gained. It is now 
commonly asserted that Mark’s purpose 
was basically theological rather than his- 
torical. 

Even Liberals who deny the deity of 
Jesus admit freely that Mark’s Gospel 
teaches it clearly. While the inducing of 
belief in the deity of Jesus Christ is the 
avowed purpose of John’s Gospel (John 
20:31), it is now apparent that Mark 
wrote with much the same objective. He 
was not interested in Jesus as just a his- 
torical figure but as Son of God and 
Saviour. In other words, Mark’s aim was 
theological rather than biographical. 

In this connection it is of interest to 
note that one of the strongest passages on 
the Atonement is to be found in this 
Gospel (10:45-Matt. 20:28). It reads: 
“For even the Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give his life a ransom for many.” The 
Greek word for “ransom” was used regu- 
larly for the redemption money paid to 
free a slave, as Deissmann has shown in 
his epochal work, Light from the Ancient 
East. 

So the main emphasis of “ransom” 
is on redemption or deliverance. Also 
Moulton and Milligan in The Vocabu- 
lary of the Greek Testament Illustrated 
from the Papyri and other Non-Literary 
Sources have stated that in the first cen- 
tury “by far the commonest meaning of 
anti (for) is “instead of.” On that basis 
it may be asserted that this passage 
teaches the substitutionary atonement of 
Jesus Christ. (Continued on page 33) 
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LAW PREACHED BEFORE LOVE 
“Like Wesley, I find that I must preach the law and judgment before I can 


preach grace and love.” 

In line with his statement, Dr. Billy Graham devoted practically all of the first 
two weeks of the New York Crusade at Madison Square Garden to a series of 
sermons on the Ten Commandments. 

“The Ten Commandments,” Dr. Graham said, “are the moral laws of God for the 
conduct of people. Some think they have been revoked. That is not true. Christ 
taught the law. They are still in effect today. God has not changed. People 
have changed.” 


He continued: 


“Every person who ever lived, with the exception of Jesus Christ, has broken 
the Ten Commandments. Sin is a transgression of the law. The Bible says all have 
sinned and come short of the glory of God. The Ten Commandments are a mirror 
to show us how far short we fall in meeting God’s standards. And the mirror of 
our shortcomings drives us to the cross, where Christ paid the debt for sin. For- 
giveness is found at the cross, and no other place, according to the Bible.” 

Each night Dr. Graham discussed a particular commandment. Some of his com- 
ment was as follows: 

“God says, ‘thou shalt have no other gods before me.’ You may not have any 
idols set up in your back yard, but there are idols in your life. Anything that comes 
before God is your idol. You spend more time reading the newspaper than you do 
reading the Bible. You spend more time in front of the television set than you 
spend in church. Idols have crowded God out of your life. You just don’t have 
time for him any more. 

“Another commandment says ‘thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain, for the Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh his name in vain.’ You 
may not curse God, but you take his name in vain when you profess to be a Chris- 
tian and don’t live like one. You take his name in vain when you defile your bodies, 
when you make vows and don’t keep them, when you pray and don’t believe God. 

“The Bible says ‘honor thy father and thy mother.’ Young people today think 
this is old fashioned. God doesn’t think it is old fashioned. He commands that such 
respect be given. 

“The Scriptures say ‘thou shalt not kill.” You may not have broken this command- 
ment with a gun or a knife, but you have broken it. If you have ever had hate in 
your heart, you are guilty. You can murder your own souls by denying or neglecting 
God. You can murder others by setting a bad example. 

“A commandment says ‘thou shalt not commit adultery.’ You may not have com- 
mitted the act, but the Bible says if you have ever looked on a person with lust in 
your heart you are just as guilty. A woman commits this sin when she deliberately 
dresses in such a way as to entice a man. Preachers have been silent for too long 
on the subject. America can be destroyed quicker by moral deterioration than by 
communism. 

“The Bible says ‘thou shalt not ened? It isn’t necessary to use a gun in order to 
break this commandment. We rob God in tithes and offerings, in our daily devo- 
tions and in not observing the Lord’s Day as we should. 

“God also says ‘thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor.’ The dis- 
grace of the Christian church today is that we don’t have love one for another. 
May God have mercy on the secular magazines that will murder a man’s reputation 
in order to print a sensational story. May God have mercy on the leaders of some 
Christian periodicals, who spend all of their time trying to expose other Christians.” 

He added: 

“All have broken these commandments. All have sinned, and death is the penalty, 
but Christ paid the debt when he died on the cross. If you will come to the cross, 
confess and renounce your sins, receive by faith the Lord Jesus and surrender your 
will to him, he will forgive and forget. You will become a new person in Christ. 
Then you begin to grow as a Christian when you read your Bible, spend time in 
prayer, witness and become active in your church.” 

The response to such a presentation at Madison Square Garden is testimony to 
its effectiveness. In three weeks an estimated 15,000 persons left their seats to 
make decisions for Christ. 


In another phase of the Crusade, the Rev. Tom Allan of Glasgow, Scotland, 
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challenged ministers of the metropolitan 
area during a series of addresses. 

Mr. Allan, leader of the “Tell Scotland 
Movement” and a man who built two 
small congregations into big ones within 
a short time, stated: 

“The churches never will win young 
people by meeting them on the level of 
entertainment or recreation. This gen- 
eration’s youth will have to be won on 
the serious level of sacrifice. They will 
give up certain things and will under- 
take difficult tasks if we ask them. 

“Give people definite tasks and they 
will respond. This is particularly true 
of youth. In times of emergency young 
people come through with magnificent 
response. This was proved in the Battle 
of Britain. Today our young people are 
responding to the tremendous adventure 
the church can offer. 

“What we are fighting against is partly 
the aftermath of world wars’ disillusion, 
the collapse of old conditions that people 
had supposed would last forever. Now 
there’s hunger for something real. We 
are living in a one-dimension world, a 
world of vast and unprecedented breadth 
but little or no height, a world where 
the divine dimension is no longer a 
reality. We want to bring back that 
dimension. 

“What I have to tell the ministers 
here about what we are doing in Glasgow 
comes from a profound realization that 
we have barely touched the edges of what 
needs to be done. I believe that here 
and in Scotland and other parts of the 
world a spiritual revolution is on the 
way. 

“People want it.” 


Crusade Quotes 


“The biggest disgrace in the Christian 
Church today in America is that we don’t 
love one another. Some professing Chris- 
tians spend all their time trying to expose 
other Christians. The Bible says such 
people may be important in their own 
eyes, but to God they are tinkling 
cymbals.” —Billy Graham. 


“Before the Crusade began I knew but 
one neighbor in our large building. Even 
though self-conscious about it, I went to 
each apartment and invited people to the 
meetings. Already three whele families 
have come to Christ. Our building isn’t 
the same.”—Testimony of an Apartment 
house “cliff dweller.” 


“Billy Graham’s Crusade apparently 
has clicked. Midtown bookstores report 
the biggest demands for the Bible in 
years.” —Walter Winchell. 
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Cross of Christ 


Excerpts from baccalaureate sermon 
delivered at Roanoke College, Salem, Va., 
by Dr. William C. Robinson, Professor of 
Historical Theology at Columbia Theo- 
logical Seminary, Decatur, Ga.: 

“The gospel is like a trumpet, ‘more 
powerful and penetrating when it does 
not follow the range of the scale but 
keeps to one penetrating note.’ 

“It is not a philosophy proved by the 
persuasive words of man’s wisdom, but a 
message from God to be attested and ac- 
cepted . . . the good news of God's great 
acts for our redemption needs . . . any- 
thing else is to empty the Cross of Christ 
of its power. 

“Luther is sure that one does not need 
to shout or cry aloud in his preaching, 
for the power of the gospel is not in 
the lungs of a man but in the might of 
the Spirit. . . . 

“The problems of life today are too 
great to be faced in the strength of puny 
man. God gives us power to meet the issues 
of life only when we stand upon the foun- 
dation he has laid. May we not turn from 
his testimony to the nostrums of men. 
Why should one forsake the fountains of 
living water for man-made cisterns which 
hold no true water? When we start with 
Christ as the foundation, the absolute, the 
subject, there are blessings for each issue 
in life. But when one takes up every 
popular project that culture offers, when 
he treats some great cause as God’s new 
Messiah before he relativizes Jesus Christ, 
everything is thrown out of order. 

“Some have taken total abstinence, 
others pacifism, others economic collectiv- 
ism, others racialism as their primary 
interest and treated Jesus Christ as sec- 
ondary. Thus, one man decides that all 
use of force is wrong, and that if Jesus 
struck anyone with the whip of cords in 
cleansing the Temple, he will have noth- 
ing to do with Jesus. Another starts 
with current studies on the evils of 
alcoholism and concludes that Jesus was 
wrong in turning the water into wine. 
Then he undertakes to excuse Christ on 
the ground of some kind of kenotic the- 
ory. Jesus Christ is the Lord, the subject 
one who declines to be made the predi- 
cate for any human scheme. . . 

“The Christian Church has no com- 
mission to reverse the process. Take God’s 
way and his Spirit blesses it. Try to re- 
verse God’s way and the Church be- 
comes no longer the ambassador of God. 
. . « The ambassador of the living God 
preaches the LORDSHIP of Jesus Christ, 
the crucified.” 














PEOPLE: WORDS AND EVENTS 


BUSY FATHER—A 73-year-old re- 
tired school teacher who has taught 
5,000 students, reared four children 
and now works as a school-crossing 
patrolman and as a tutor for high 
school youngsters, has been named 
Texas Baptist Father of the Year. He 
is Ira Irving Isbell, a member of the 
Polytechnic Baptist Church, Fort 
Worth. 


INVITATION DECLINED—Dr. 
Karl Barth, Swiss Protestant the- 
ologian, declined an invitation from 
the Warsaw Radio to broadcast his 
views on the possibility of an inter- 
national agreement to ban nuclear 
weapons tests as the first step toward 
outlawing all weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. “We are awaiting deeds, not dis- 
cussions,” Dr. Barth replied. “Sincere 
and worthy of belief . . . will be that 
world power which, regardless of the 
attitude of the opposing side, will be 
the first to announce its firm renunci- 
ation of further nuclear weapons 
tests.” 


NOBLE EXPERIMENT—In lieu of 
coffee breaks, more than 50 health 
department employees in Pueblo, 
Colo., have elected to hold twice- 
monthly 30-minute discussions with 
clerygmen of the different churches. 
The ministers will give a short pre- 
sentation and then discuss with em- 
ployees various problems affecting 
them or the community. 


VALUABLE ESTATE—The Rev. 
John Garlick Scott, retired Episcopal 
rector who died recently, left an estate 
valued at $850,000 to a charitable 
foundation he established last fall. The 
William H., John G. and Emma Scott 
Foundation was created for religious, 
charitable and philanthropic purposes. 


It has no denominational restrictions. 


NONSENSE—Talk of one great “uni- 
versal church” was branded as non- 
sensical by the Rev. Murdoch Mac- 
phail, newly-elected moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Free Church 
of Scotland. “Our existing ecclesiasti- 
cal organization,” he said, “may not 
be the final form of the visible Church 
on earth but a mechanical arrange- 
ment as proposed seems to be quite as 
unnatural as a world government. . . . 


Much theological nonsense has been 
written and spoken by those who ad- 
vocate a universal Church.” 


NEW BISHOP—The Reformed 
Episcopal Church elected its first new 
bishop since 1920 at the 35th tr- 
ennial meeting of its General Council 
in Chicago. He is Dr. Henry Harris 
Trotter, 59, rector of St. Paul’s Re- 
formed Episcopal Church, Oreland, 
Pa. 


WAGING OPEN WAR— Dr. Geof- 
frey Francis Fisher, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, has accused the Roman 
Catholic Church in Britain of waging 
an “open war” against the Church of 
England, “unlike its friendly counter- 
part on the Continent.” The Roman 
Catholics are waging an intensive cam- 
paign in Britain for new members. 


APOLOGY DEMANDED—Pastors 
from 150 Southern California Disci- 
ples of Christ churches have demand- 
ed an apology from the Marine Corps 
for “irresponsible” statements “con- 
cerning some of our great religious 
leaders” made during the recent court 
martial of a marine private at Camp 
Pendleton. The private refused to ac- 
cept a rifle after deciding he was a 
conscientious objector. Several Meth- 
odist clergymen, including Bishop 
Gerald H. Kennedy of Los Angeles, 
testified in his defense. During the 
trial Bishop Kennedy was called a 
“creep” by one member of the court 
martial, who was subsequently ousted 
for his off-duty comment. Another 
clergyman, the Rev. Eugene Wood 
of Oceanside, Calif., was forced to 
answer prosecution questions seeking 
to link Methodist agencies with com- 
munism. 


EXCHANGE OF VIEWS—Georgia 
Presbyterian leaders called upon ju- 
dicial and law enforcement agencies 
to stick to their business of rounding 
up and punishing law violators and to 
refrain from telling churches what 
they shall “preach or teach.” This was 
in reply to a presentment handed 
down by the DeKalp County Grand 
Jury which said, in effect, that preach- 
ers should pay more attention to pre- 
venting juvenile delinquency instead 
of “advocating race mixing.” 
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Southern Baptists 


Dr. William A. Mueller, professor of 
systematic theology, Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky., 
is the writer of the following special 
report on the recent annual meeting of 
Southern Baptists in Chicago: 

More than 8,500 messengers and 5,000 
visitors, representing nearly 9,000,000 
Southern Baptists—the nation’s fastest 
growing major denomination—recorded 
many significant developments at the re- 
cent Convention in Chicago’s amphi- 
theater. 

President C. C. Warren insisted in his 
opening address that “it is not the policy 
of Southern Baptists to go as invaders 
anywhere. We prefer to be regarded as 
allies, but where there are large numbers 
of unsaved and unchurched people, we 
feel compelled to go to the limit of our 
ability in getting the message of salvation 
to them.” 

Dr. Baker James Cauthen, Executive 
Secretary of the Foreign Mission Board, 
reported steady progress with regard to 
the world-wide expansion of Southern 
Baptist missionary work. Prior to 1948 
Southern Baptists labored in Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, China, Colombia, Ghana 
(Gold Coast), Hawaii, Hungary, Israel, 
Italy, Japan, Macao, Manchuria, Mexico, 
Nigeria, Paraguay, Roumania, Spain, 
Uruguay and Yugoslavia. Since January 
1, 1948, when the Advance Program was 
launched, new mission posts have been 
opened in the Bahamas, Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, Egypt, Formosa, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Hong Kong, Indonesia, Jordan, 
Kenya, Korea, Lebanon, Malaya, Paki- 
stan, Peru, Philippines, Southern Rho- 
desia, Switzerland, Tanganyika, Thailand 
and Venezuela. Southern Baptists are 
presently working in 38 countries and 
territories. Their total missionary person- 
nel on the foreign field is 1,113 and 
within the next five years it will reach 
1,800. 

While the 30,834 churches of the SBC 
gave $372,136,675 to all causes, their 
contribution to foreign missions amounted 
to $12,474,638, or $1.43 per member. 

During 1956 the largest number of 
missionaries were appointed—121. In the 
decade between 1938-47 an average of 36 
new missionaries were appointed, while 
from 1948-56, the first nine years of 
advance, an average of 85 people were 
sent to the field. 

By 1964 Southern Baptists aim to 
establish 30,000 new churches. This 
goal has been set by the executive com- 
mittee and the affliated agencies of the 
Convention in order to celebrate the 

150th anniversary of the establishment 
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of United Baptist missions in 1814. 

Among the high peaks of the Conven- 
tion’s sessions was the brief address by 
Howard Butt of Texas on the Billy Gra- 
ham Crusade in New York City. The 
messengers eagerly heard this speaker as 
he dramatically told of the wonders of 
God's grace in the vast metropolis. Fra- 
ternal greetings were sent to Dr. Billy 
Graham, assuring him and his associates 
of the prayers of his fellow-Southern 
Baptists. 

One of the most significant decisions 
made by Southern Baptists was the es- 
tablishment of a new theological semi- 
nary in Kansas City, Missouri. Although 
Denver and Chicago were eloquently 
recommended as possible sites for a new 
seminary, the advocates of Kansas City 
won out. That city, it was argued, is 
well situated with regard to the five 
other seminaries. It is practically equi 
distant from Louisville’s Southern Semi- 
nary and Southwestern Seminary in 
Fort Worth, Texas, the two schools with 
the heaviest enrollment. In the four 
states of Missouri, Arkansas, Illinois, and 
Oklahoma, Southern Baptists have 4,800 
churches with 1,230,000 members who 
in 1956 gave a total of $40,000,000 to 
all Southern Baptist causes. There are 
400 pre-ministerial students in the 
Southern Baptist colleges in Missouri 
alone, not to speak of more than three 
times that number in the other states of 
this area. The Convention voted $2,000,- 
000 as the initial outlay for the new 
seminary. 

The Christian Life Commission, head- 
ed by Congressman Brooks Hays, vigor- 
ously protested against continuing mis- 
treatment of Negroes by segregationists 
and called on law-enforcing agencies to 
“bring to legal justice the perpetrators of 
these crimes.” Dr. Henley Barnette, Dean 
of Southern Baptist Seminary, spoke on 
behalf of the acceptance of the commit- 
tee’s report. There was no time for dis- 
cussion and, according to some observers, 
the presiding officer put the question 
without waiting for a second. On the 
last day of the Convention, 84 year old 
Dr. W. M. Nevins of Kentucky rose to 
attack the committee’s report and ex- 
pressed resentment over the insinuation 
that “the philosophy of equal but sepa- 
rate treatment of Negroes” is labeled un- 
christian. His protest went unheard by 
the messengers of the Convention. 

Southern Baptists often are best un- 
derstood by what they vote down at their 
conventions. Thus, the proposal to en- 
large the facilities of Ridgecrest and 
Glorietta assemblies so as to provide for 
a permanent meeting place of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention was voted down. 


The cost of such a venture was thought 
to be prohibitive. Yet, the cost of hold- 
ing a Convention at a place like Chicago 
is enormous. Another proposal to change 
the name of Southern Baptists to World- 
Wide Baptists was voted down with equal 
vigor. 

Although Southern Baptists are now 
working in 46 states, they seem to be un- 
willing to reckon with that fact when it 
comes to changing of their name. James 
M. Bulman, North Carolina, tried in vain 
to have the Constitution of the SBC 
changed so as to safeguard the interests of 
the local church Dr. J. D. Grey, New 
Orleans, and former president of the Con- 
vention, helped defeat Bulman’s proposal. 
He pointed out that the present Constitu- 
tion amply provided for the rights and 
freedom of local churches affliated with 
the Southern Baptist Convention. 

Congressman Brooks Hays, Arkansas, 
was elected president of the SBC, being 
the first layman to head it in 12 years. 
Dr. W. Douglas Hudgins of Jackson, 
Miss., was elected first vice-president and 
Dr. Noel Taylor, Carbondale, IIl., second 
vice-president. Next year’s Convention 
sessions are to be held in Houston, Texas, 
with Dr. Robert E. Naylor of Fort Worth 
chosen as Convention preacher. The 
1959 Southern Baptist Convention is to 
be held at Louisville, Ky., in connection 
with the centennial celebration of the 
establishment of Southern Baptist Theo- 


logical Seminary. 
Worth Quoting 
Quotes from Southern Baptist Con- 


vention speakers: 

“We must give the people of the earth 
the Lord Jesus Christ to give direction 
to the material and cultural benefits we 
are giving them, else they will turn on us 
some day to destroy us.”—The Rev. 
George W. Cummings, associate director, 
Chaplains Commission, Atlanta, Ga. 


“The devil would rather start a church 
fuss than sell a barrel of liquor.”—Dr. 
W. Ross Edwards, pastor, Swope Park 
Baptist Church, Kansas City, Mo. 


“Churches have been ringing church 
bells when they should have been ring- 
ing door bells.”—Dr. E. Hermond West- 
moreland, pastor, South Main Baptist 
Church, Houston, Texas. 


“In 1950 when Southern Baptists last 
met here, there were six small Southern 
Baptist Churches in metropolitan Chi- 
cago; now there are 56, and there are 
1,000 Southern Baptist churches in the 
Great Lakes area, and increasing at the 
rate of one new church every four days.” 
—Dr. Noel M. Taylor, executive secretary 
of Illinois Southern Baptist Convention. 
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“There are evidences that the world 
is on the verge of the greatest religious 
awakening in history.”—Dr. C. C. War- 
ren, pastor, First Baptist Church, Char- 
lotte, N. C., and retiring president of 


SBC. 


—F. D. W. 
American Baptists 


The following is a special report of the 
American Baptist Convention's Golden 
Anniversary, observed recently in Phila- 
delphia. It was written for CHRISTIANITY 
Topay by Dr. Harold L. Fickett Jr., pas- 
tor of Tremont Temple Baptist Church, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Harry Dillin, president of Lin- 
feld College, McMinnville, Oregon, and 
the Convention, in his presidential ad- 
dress challenged the denomination to 
undertake two progressive steps. 

First, to authorize the Home Mission 
Society to borrow $3,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of building new churches, and sec- 
ond, to raise $7,500,000 during the next 
three years for Baptist higher education. 

This program was enthusiastically 
adopted, but there was much corridor con- 
versation concerning which schools were 
to be recipients of the money. The cri- 
terion for determining this, as stated by 
the motion, will be cooperation on the 
part of the institution with the American 
Baptist Convention. Since the word “co- 
operation” sometimes implies rather nebu- 
lous concepts, the question naturally 
follows: What is meant by the term? 
The Board of Education and Publication 
has been charged with the responsibility 
of answering this question. The answer, 
in my opinion, will determine the degree 
of the success of the campaign. 

The most vexing problem confronting 
the Convention was the location of its 
headquarters. For several years it has 
been the opinion of delegates that a 
site should be selected where all coop- 
erating agencies can be housed together. 
The General Council recommended by a 
\7 to 14 vote that property should be 
selected within a 50-mile radius of 
Chicago for this purpose. After lengthy 
debate, characterized by Christian con- 
sideration, the recommendation was ac- 
cepted by an 84 majority. Protagonists 
tor the Chicago site, feeling this was too 
small a majority, moved that the matter 
be reconsidered and referred back to the 
General Council. The council was in- 
structed to appoint a commission to study 
the problem and bring a definite recom- 
mendation to the 1958 Convention in 
Cincinnati. 

Professor James Wesley Ingles of 
Eastern Baptist College wrote and pro- 
duced an historical pageant-drama en- 
titled “From These Roots.” The spec- 


tacular production told the story of some 
250 years of Baptist history in the 
United States. Staging, costuming, act- 
ing and music, furnished by the Eastern 
Baptist College choir, were outstanding. 
Every scene exalted Christ as the Savior 
and Lord of mankind. 

American Baptists, renowned the world 
over for their mission zeal, evidenced 
their continuing concern for others by 
appointing 32 new foreign missionaries 
and 31 to serve on the various home 
fields. The commissioning service was 
a personal challenge of rededication for 
all missionaries and delegates. 

The greatest concern evidenced by the 
discerning delegates was that American 
Baptists are not growing numerically. 
In an open-forum session, Dr. Cecil 
Osborne, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Burlingame, California gave 
the results of a questionnaire sent out 
to a large number of American Baptist 
pastors. Five basic reasons were seen 
for the lack of growth. 

They are: 

PWe are not producing enough pastors in 
our seminaries. Only one-third of the 
American Baptist pastors are educated in 
our own schools. The remaining two- 
thirds come from Bible schools, other de- 
nominational seminaries or no schools at 
all. 

PWe have a status-quo mentality on the 
part of our leaders and our pastors. 
PWe're not building enough new 
churches. 

PWe do not have a real sense of destiny. 
Ecumenicity is fine as far as it goes, but 
it is a poor substitute for true purpose- 
fulness. 

PWe are lacking in personal spiritual 
vitality. Organization alone will not pro- 
duce the desired growth. 

In the discussion that followed, it 
was also suggested that too often Ameri- 
can Baptists are theologically ambiguous. 
Southern Baptists, who are growing rap- 
idly, were held up as an example. Your 
reporter has the temerity to suggest there 
is another reason for the lack of growth. 
We have failed in many of the churches 
in our Convention to develop a Christ 
centered, biblically based, evangelistic 
program. Without this type of New 
Testament evangelism, growth is an im- 
possibility. 

Southern California delegates were 
pleased by the Convention’s full recog- 
nition of California Baptist Theological 
Seminary, located in Covina, California. 
Evangelicals of the Convention were 
greatly encouraged by this action. This 
institution will make a profound spiritual 
contribution to the life of the Denomina- 
tion because of its positive stand for 





the true New Testament Christianity. 

Delegates and visitors heard an ad- 
dress by Dr. Billy Graham. After re- 
porting briefly on the New York Crusade, 
Dr. Graham spoke about the need for 
evangelism in all areas of life. He said 
each professor in church-related colleges, 
regardless of his field, should be primarily 
concerned about the winning of his stu- 
dents to Christ. He pointed out that 
Wheaton College, with this emphasis, is 
attracting students in such numbers that 
9,000 applicants had to be turned away 
last year. He challenged American Bap- 
tists to insist on a Christ-centered evan- 
gelistic emphasis on every one of its 
college campuses. 

Dr. Clarence Cranford, pastor of Cal- 
vary Baptist Church in Washington, 
D. C., was elected president of the Con- 
vention. An interesting note is that 
Congressman Brooks Hays, who belongs 
to the same church, was elected president 
of the Southern Baptist Convention re- 
cently at Chicago. In bringing greetings 
from Southern Baptists, Congressman 
Hays said, in effect, “The fact that Dr. 
Cranford and I belong to the same church 
is symbolic of the way in which the two 
conventions will work together next year.” 





A Challenge 


The world population is increasing 
at the rate of 83 persons a minute, 
or about 5,000 an hour, and at the 
present rate will double by the end 
of this century, according to the 
United Nations Demographic Year- 
book for 1956. 

The yearbook estimated the world 
population now at 2,777,000,000. It 
said the population increases by about 
43,000,000 a year. 














EUROPE 


New Conference 


A Conference of European Churches 
has been formed by representatives of 
Protestant churches in 10 countries of 
Eastern and Western Europe. 

The action was taken at the close of 
a five-day meeting planned to promote 
closer relations between European 
churches. Many of the leading West Eu- 
ropean churches did not send delegates, 
however, because of the fear that the 
meeting in Denmark would have a politi- 
cal tinge. 

The Conference will be headed by 
three co-chairmen: Dr. Heinrich Held, 
president of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of the Rhineland, Germany; Dr. 
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Egbert Emmen of the Netherlands Re- 
formed Church; and Evangelical Luther- 
an Archbishop Jaan Kiviit of Estonia. 

Invitations to join the Conference will 
be extended to the Church of England 
(Anglican) and the Lutheran Churches 
of Germany and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. In addition, spokesmen said at- 
tempts will be made to seek the coopera- 
tion of the World Council of Churches. 

The German Evangelical Churches and 
the Council of the Evangelical Church in 
Germany did not send delegates to the 
meetings. Neither were there any repre- 
sentatives of the Norwegian, Swedish 
and Danish Lutheran Churches. There 
were, however, large numbers of dele- 
gates from minority churches in Belgium, 
France, Italy, Greece and Yugoslavia. 

Among the delegates were groups 
representing the Lutheran Churches of 
Hungary, Latvia, Estonia and Hungarian 
Reformed Church. These delegates ap- 
pealed for cooperation between the 
Protestant churches of Western Europe 
and those behind the Iron Curtain. 


1,000,000 Bibles 


More than 1,000,000 Bibles and Scrip- 
ture portions were distributed in Germany 
during 1956 by German Evangelical 
Bible societies. 

Over 200,000 were produced by so- 
cieties in the Soviet Zone. This was 
made possible largely by newsprint ship- 
ments from foreign churches. 

The report was issued by the Associa- 
tion of Evangelical Bible Societies in 
Germany at a meeting in Stade. Largest 
of the societies is the Priligierte Wuert- 
tembergische Bibelanstalt, which has cir- 
culated more than 37,000,000 Bibles and 
portions since its founding in 1812. 

Samuel Mueller, secretary general of 
the association, said the most important 
event last year was the completion of a 
revised version of Luther’s translation of 
the New Testament. Written in modern 
language, the version takes into account 
recent finding of theological research. 

Work on the translation, which will 
soon go into print, was launched about 
30 years ago. The revision was approved 
by a special commission of the Evangeli- 
cal Church in Germany and the Associa- 
tion of Evangelical Bible Societies. 

The version currently in use was 
issued more than 60 years ago, with 
only minor changes made since then. 


AFRICA 


Important Race 


Racing against the tide of secular civili- 
zations sweeping into Africa, the Sudan 
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Interior Mission is launching a new liter- 
ature project aimed at reaching African 
tribes with periodicals in their languages. 

The West African Field Council has 
announced plans for producing a series 
of illustrated, colorful gospel leaflets un- 
der the initials “VIP”—Vernacular IIlus- 
trated Publications for Africa. 

“While our Christian magazine, Afri- 
can Challenge, has been reaching English- 
speaking literates all over the continent, 
we have felt the need of reaching Africans 
who are literate only in their own tribal 
languages,” said the Rev. R. J. Davis, 
West Africa Field Director. “Western ma- 
terialism flooding into the English-speak- 
ing coastal areas has not yet overcome in- 
herent interest in religion in non-English- 
speaking areas. We plan to reach entire 
tribes with the gospel in print before ma- 
terialism and cults reach them. w.H. F. 





Spreading The Word 


There are about 80 languages in 
which short passages or collections of 
passages have been published, but 
they are not customarily counted in 
the total. 

Three complete Bibles were pub- 
lished for the first time last year in 
Bemba (spoken in North Rhodesia); 
Nimbi Ijo (Nigeria) and Marovo 
(Solomon Islands). 

An estimated 1,000 languages and 
dialects have no written form. 











All-Africa Meeting 


Nigeria will be host to an all-Africa 
Church Conference in January, 1958. 

The Conference, to be held in Ibadan, 
Western Nigeria, will have as its theme, 
“The Church in Changing Africa.” Three 
sessions daily, in addition to a morning 
worship service, will be held from Jan- 
uary 10-18. 

Preliminary plans were made at a 
meeting in Lagos of the Christian Coun- 
cil. The chairman was Sir Francis Ibiam, 


president of the Council. 





NEW ZEALAND 





Revival Nearer 


A number of reports have reached 
America in recent months about an out- 
standing work in evangelism throughout 
New Zealand by Dr. J. Edwin Orr, in- 
ternationally-known evangelist. CurisTI- 
anity Topay asked a special appraisal 
by Dr. E. M. Blaiklock, Professor of 
Classics, University College, Auckland. 
The appraisal follows—Ep. 


I do not propose to extend this report 
beyond the outer limits of personal ex- 
perience. I do, however, feel competent 
to stress certain aspects of Dr. Orr’s work 
which a more factual account might dis- 
regard. 

It is natural, perhaps, that I should 
first commend Dr. Orr as a students’ 
evangelist. Such preachers are a rare 
breed. Christian colleagues in universi- 
ties and other institutions of learning 
will, I am sure, understand that relief 
with which a visitor is welcomed who 
can preach to a group of students with 
a clear understanding of their problems 
and prejudices, without embarrassed 
slurring of the essentials of the faith and 
without embarrassing the academic spon- 
sors of his meeting with painful anec- 
dote, arrogant dogmatism or irrelevance. 

I have watched fairly closely Dr. Orr's 
incidental work among the unions of 
the IVF Cinter-Varsity Fellowship) in 
this country, and could wish that it had 
been possible to use him more widely. 
He clearly understands students and 
knows how and where to win that con- 
tact with their thinking, which is the 
first requirement of effective preaching. 

My own association with Dr. Orr was 
on the platform of the Ngaruawahia 
Convention. This interdenominational 
“Keswick” meets annually in a lovely 
place, rich in colonial history, at the 
junction of the Waipa and the Waikato 
Rivers. 

The Convention is notable by any 
standards. Over 1,000 people gather 
for the major meetings, and as a past 
preacher at England’s Kewwick Conven- 
tion, I can personally testify to the integ- 
rity of the message and the spiritual 
worth of Ngaruawahia’s annual effort. 
The peril, as critics of such work are 
prompt to point out, is shallow emotion- 
alism and a fragile enthusiasm based on 
mass appeal and an over-charged atmo- 
sphere. On the occasions when I have 
served on such platforms, I have en- 
deavored to relate my theme to Scripture, 
to encourage a biblical approach to de- 
votion, to exalt the ethical, and to pro- 
mote a deliberate examination of life and 
character in relation to the teaching of 
the New Testament. 

It is my impression that Dr. Orr sub- 
scribes to the same principles. There is 
light and shade in his preaching; he is 
rich in relevant anecdote; but the solid 
biblical foundation on which he builds 
his appeal is always evident and ably 
laid. The response is heartening. 

I should rank highly Dr. Orr's work 
in the smaller and more closely knit 
communities. It is too often the fashion 
of leading preachers who visit this coun- 
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try to confine their ministry to what 
New Zealand calls “the four main 
centres,” in other words, Auckland, 
Wellington, Christchurch and Dunedin. 
These four cities strung down 800 miles 
of eastern seaboard have been well 
served and tend to be blase about organ- 
ized evangelism. Like the Mildway 
team, Dr. Orr has paid some attention 
to the more needy and, in many ways, 
more fruitful field of the country towns. 

I happen to have a personal interest 
in Dargaville, a dairy centre some 100 
miles north of Auckland. Many years 
ago I spoke on more than one occasion 
at the invitation of an ardent little evan- 
gelical group who kept up a firm testi- 
mony in the town. Dr. Orr reaped the 
later fruits of their witness. I have 
checked the details and find the story 
stimulating. There was active and expect- 
ant preparation, a large measure of coop- 
eration among the churches and a wide 
public appeal. Dr. Orr aimed largely at 
consolidating the Christian witness and 
deepening the experience of the church 
people with a full discussion of sanctifi- 
cation. The limits of this column forbid 
repetition of the detail reported to me, 
but it was felt that the mission laid a 
firm foundation for future building. 

That would be my summary of the 
whole. This country has never known 
revival, but this year’s events have 
brought it nearer! 


New Zealand Vote 


From June 14 to 24, all members of 
the Presbyterian, Methodist, Congrega- 
tional Churches and the Associated 
Churches of Christ in New Zealand will 
vote on the “principle of church union.” 

The last vote, held in 1948 and ex- 
cluding the Church of Christ, showed a 
majority of three-fifths in favor of union. 
If the June vote favors union by “a sub- 
stantial majority,” a definite basis will be 
prepared for a future vote. 





FAR EAST 





Merger in India 


Plans for the merger of Anglican and 
Protestant Churches in Northern India 
and Pakistan now provide for separate 
United Churches in the two countries 
rather than one for both of them. 

The bodies contemplating union are 
the United Church of Northern India, 
the Church of India, Pakistan, Burma 
and Ceylon (Anglican); the Methodist 
Church in Southern Asia, the British 
and Australian Methodist Missionary So- 
cieties, the Baptist Church in Northern 
India, the Church of the Brethren and 


the Disciples of Christ. Discussions are 
expected to continue until 1960 and the 
two United Churches may be inaugu- 
rated in 1961. 


Campaign in Japan 


Dr. E. Stanley Jones, 73-year-old 
American missionary and evangelist, re- 
cently completed a vigorous three-month 
campaign in Japan. 

He addressed public meetings in 27 
cities and conducted six ashrams (re- 
treats). The meetings were attended by 
more than 23,000 persons. More than 
10,000 signed decision cards. 

Dr. Jones stressed a three-point pro- 
gram at the ashrams: (1) that a definite 
time be set aside for Bible reading and 
prayer every morning: (2) that prayer 
cells of from three to 12 persons, led by 
laymen, be organized in every commun- 
ity, and (3) that visitation evangelism 
be revitalized. 

He left Japan for more work in India. 





BIBLE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


(Continued from page 27) Certainly this 
Gospel is more than a mere chronicle of 
events. It is history interpreted—theologi- 
cally. 

OUTLINE 

The Gospel of Mark may be divided 
several ways. Since Mark presents Jesus 
as the “Servant of the Lord” one possible 
outline would be as follows: I. The Filial 
Servant (1:1-13); Il. The Conquering 
Servant (1:14-13:37); III. The Suffer- 
ing Servant (cc. 14-16). Perhaps a better 
outline would be: I. The Period of Prep- 
aration (1:1-13); Il. The Galilean Min- 
istry (1:14-9:50); III. The Perean Min- 
istry (c. 10); IV. The Judean Ministry 
(ec. 11-13); V. The Passion Narrative 
Cec. 14-16). 

As is the case with the other Gospels, 
Mark may be considered a drama of the 
life, death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. The hero is presented to Roman 
readers as the great conqueror—over dis- 
ease, death and demons. He alone could 
still the storm by two words uttered on 
the Lake of Galilee. Master of every 
situation he met, he fed the hungry mul- 
titude with five little barley biscuits and 
two small fish. He was the greatest Con- 
queror of all time. 

Yet his friends misunderstood him and 
his enemies conspired against him. Final- 
ly came the climax in his crucifixion and 
burial. The one who offered himself as 
Messiah on Sunday morning was five 
days later condemned to death and 
hanged on a cross. The end had come. 

But it was not the end—nor even the 
climax. The latter came in his resurrec- 








tion, when he showed himself conqueror 
forever over death and hades. He stepped 
out of the grave into a new life—for all 
who would follow Him in eternal life, 


here and hereafter. So for the believer 
there is no end to “the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God.” Mark, as he 
says (1:1), just records “the beginning 
of the gospel.” 


TOOLS FOR EXPOSITION 


One of the best commentaries on Mark 
is A Practical Commentary on the Gospel 
According to St. Mark, by James Mori- 
son. Here one will find a thorough dis- 
cussion of every passage and almost every 
phrase. Long out of print, it can some- 
times be secured from used book stores. 

As with all his works, Joseph Addison 
Alexander’s volume on Mark is rich in 
expositional and devotional material. For- 
tunately it has recently been reprinted. 
Among the better recent commentaries on 
the English text is Lenski’s Interpretation 
of St. Mark’s Gospel. In The Inter- 
preter’s Bible the exegesis by F. C. Grant 
is meager and disappointing. But the ex- 
position by Luccock is excellent. Here one 
finds fresh preaching material beamed to 
the problems and situations of our day. 
While the old standard commentaries are 
still unsurpassed for their presentation of 
the great principles of scriptural truth, 
the preacher should have a few recent 
commentaries to help him in making his 
applications pertinent. Incidentally, of 
course, the newer works are also needed 
to bring one up to date on matters of 
geography, chronology and archaeology, 
as well as on significant items of historical 
and textual criticism. 

For a thorough study some commen- 
taries on the Greek text are absolutely 
indispensable. The old standard work by 
Swete has been somewhat superseded by 
Vincent Taylor's recent monumental vol- 
ume, The Gospel According to St. Mark. 
It will be a long time before this is sur- 
passed in thoroughness and scholarship. 

Of more immediate value to the aver- 
age preacher is Alfred Plummer’s volume 
in the Cambridge Greek Testament (new 
series). All of Plummer’s many com- 
mentaries are superior. A. B. Bruce 
writes on the synoptic Gospels in The 
Expositor’s Greek Testament. The pres- 
ent writer has found this set of five 
volumes to be the best single commentary 
series on the entire New Testament. 

For a satisfactory study of any of the 
Gospels a harmony is needed. The best 
on the four Gospels is that by A. T. 
Robertson or the recent Gospel Records 
by A. C. Wieand. On the synoptic 
Gospels we recommend Gospel Parallels, 
published by Nelson. RALPH EARLE 
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cooks in Review 


SUPPLEMENT VOLUMES 


Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of 
Religious Knowledge; an Extension 
of the New Schaff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge. Edi- 
tor-in-Chief, Lefferts A. Loetscher. 
Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, 
1955. 2 volumes. $15.00. 

By adding these two volumes to the 
famous Schaff-Herzog, the publishers 
have performed a great service. A few 
years ago they reprinted the thirteen 
original volumes in an excellent format, 
with which the supplementary volumes 
are uniform. There is nothing in English 
to compare with this important ency- 
clopedia. The price of the entire set 
of fifteen volumes is at present only 
$68.50. 

It should be understood, however, that 
the two additional volumes do not stand 
alone. They are planned as a supplement. 
The original volumes, published in 1908- 
1912, have been reprinted unchanged; 
these two extra volumes seek to bring the 
original articles up to date by adding de- 
velopments of the last forty years. In 
instances of new discoveries (Dead Sea 
Scrolls or Lachish Letters) the articles 
are fresh and complete in themselves. 
There are also other materials not touched 
upon in the earlier volumes. Neverthe- 
less, perhaps half the articles give only 
partial information by way of additional 
details. We are told, for example, that 
such-and-such a scholar (who was treated 
more fully in the original work) died in 
1918 and also published certain other 
books. The supplementary character of 
these articles needs to be emphasized, for 
there are instances where the reader will 
receive a misleading or even false im- 
pression if he turns only to the supple- 
ment without referring also to the original 
in volumes 1-13. An example is the 
article on the Westminster Assembly; if 
this alone were to be consulted by an 
inquirer he would be given no inkling 
that this Assembly had drawn up the 
notable Westminster Confession and 
Catechisms; he would gain the impression 
that it was an intolerant, abortive group 
which failed to accomplish much of im- 
portance. The article on Becket adds 
Roman Catholic sympathy; that on 
Charles I never mentions an armed 
Revolution; that on Henry VIII is gossipy 
and vague. To sum up this point: if only 
the two supplementary volumes are pur- 
chased the buyer should realize that at 


many places they do not profess to give 
a balanced account. 

On the other hand, while the whole 
set should be obtained if possible, there 
is much to be said for the two extra 
volumes in themselves. There is a great 
body of strong, scholarly articles: Papyri, 
by Allen P. Wikgren; Archaeology, by 
W. F. Albright; Hittites, by H. G. Guter- 
bock; Calvin, by John T. McNeill; 
Apostles’ Creed, by Robert M. Grant; 
Ras Shamra, by H. L. Ginsberg; Syriac 
Literature, by Arthur Voobus; Wyclif, 
by Matthew Spinka; and a vigorous and 
lucid advocacy of Crisis, the Theology of, 
by Paul L. Lehman. Perhaps the most 
honor among the contributors should go 
to Bruce M. Metzger. His articles are 
clear, informed, and of balanced judg- 
ment. As editor of the New Testament 
department he has supplied the most use- 
ful single group of articles in these vol- 
umes, such as: the 17-page Bible Ver- 
sions; Bible Text (N.T.); Canon of Scrip- 
ture (N.T.); N.T. Studies, Twentieth 
Century Trends in; and also Hymns in 
the Early Greek Church; Mystery Re- 
ligions, and many more. Along with Dr. 
Metzger there is another scholar who has 
made an exceedingly valuable contribu- 
tion, and that is Georges A. Barrois. He 
has written apparently at least 130 articles 
about Roman Catholicism, which come 
with authority from one who, now con- 
verted, was formerly a scholar and teacher 
in that communion. They are summed 
up in an article, Roman Catholic Church, 
but they cover separately such subjects 
as Assumption, Dogma of the; Concor- 
dats; Humani Generis (and other recent 
encyclicals); Implicit Faith; Marriage, 
Roman Catholic Laws on; Secrecy of the 
Confessional; Vows of Religion, and all 
manner of other Roman operations. 

There are other excellent articles which 
may be evaluated in respect to the de- 
ficiencies and lack of balance in these 
two volumes. There is by no means gen- 
eral agreement as to Christian doctrine. 
The most widely different opinions are 
expressed. There is a striking contrast 
between the articles by Cornelius Van Til 
on Calvinism, Common Grace, and Cove- 
nant Theology, and the article God, by 
Holmes Rolston; the latter is not so much 
about the doctrine of God as about Barth- 
ian theology in general. One of the best 
features of these volumes is the article 
Liberalism, by Andrew K. Rule. It is an 
objective and devastating analysis. Lib- 
eralism in religion is shown to be the 
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result of humanism, rationalism, natural- 
ism and negative biblical criticism. And 
yet this very liberalism is exhibited in 
many other articles. Ovid R. Sellers says 
in the article Cultural and Social Condi- 
tions, Hebrew, that the Hebrews under 
Joshua brought “no art and no written 
literature” into Palestine. R. B. Y. Scott in 
his article on Daniel declares that the 
book comes “from the period of the Seleu- 
cids.” And Otto A. Piper says, in Myth 
in the N.T., that “the use of mythical 
terminology in the Bible is a necessary 
corollary of historical revelation. It does 
not detract from the truthfulness of its 
message.” 

It may be asked, but what else should 
we expect in an encyclopedia which seeks 
to represent all views? It is true that 
contradictions must occur. But there is 
actually a failure to represent all views. 
This is most striking in the Old Testa- 
ment articles. They exhibit an outspoken, 
almost uniform adherence to negative, 
naturalistic criticism. There is again and 
again at crucial points no reference to 
conservative scholars of the present day. 
It is only by the most diligent search that 
any reference may be found to such 
scholars. It is also remarkable that al- 
though Dr. Loetscher of Princeton is the 
editor-in-chief, there are no biographical 
notices of the Princeton authorities of 
the past generation, such as B. B. War- 
field, Geerhardus Vos, C. W. Hodge, 
John D. Davis and Francis L. Patton or 
of the great Herman Bavinck whose 
Stone Lectures have recently been re- 
printed. 

No doubt such inequalities are to be 
explained by the fact that independent 
departmental editors have had _ large 
powers in their choice of contributors. 
The New Testament department, under 
Dr. Metzger, is far more conservative 
than the Old Testament under Elmer E. 
Flack. The department of Systematic 
Theology, under Andrew K. Rule, con- 
tains a number of articles which can 
only be described as orthodox. Yet such 
is the multitude of opinions from dialecti- 
cal theology and humanism and such is 
the frequency of mere expression of opin- 
ion rather than information, that these 
volumes must be characterized as very 
much a mixed bag. 

There has been, apparently, a lack of 
overall policy and control, with conse- 
quent lack of proportion. There are 
numerous, lengthy articles about rela- 
tively obscure medieval mystics, while 
only short and inadequate articles appear 
on Aulen, Barth, Brunner, Bultmann, 
Niebuhr, Schweitzer and Tillich; and 
Kierkegaard receives no single article and 


no bibliography, although he is treated 
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“Read this book. It will push 
back your horizons of thought 
and make you abreast of modern 
evangelical learning. Here sur- 
vey the reaches of evangelical 
learning, and the best of evan- 
gelical scholarship. 
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minister’s grasp of current theol- 
ogy and philosophy.” 
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under such heads as Existentialism and 
Dialectical Theology. As for bibliogra- 
phies, these supplementary volumes have 
failed to come up to the standard set by 
the earlier volumes. Dr. Metzger and 
certain others have been very full at this 
point but in many cases the bibliography 
is either lacking or exceedingly weak. 
There are articles on German cities, con- 
tinuing the tradition of an originally 
German encyclopedia but none on Ameri- 
can or British cities. In many instances 
there are biographical notices which give 
no indication whatsoever of the position, 
or viewpoint, of the person in question: 
this is true for Henry Sloane Cofhn, 
C. S. Lewis, Clarence E. Macartney and 
Paul Tillich. To sum up again: there is 
a lack of relative proportion in these 
volumes. A comprehensive policy, clearly 
understood by all contributors, with con- 
stant exercise of editorial authority, is 
the only approach which can insure bal- 
ance in an encyclopedic work. 
Artruur W. Kuscuxg, Jr. 


CONTEMPORARY LIBERALISM 


The Message of the Fourth Gospel, 
by Eric L. Titus. Abingdon Press, 
New York. $3.50. 

This new commentary on the Gospel 
of John is a representative expression 
of contemporary liberalism written by 
the Professor of New Testament Litera- 
ture at Southern California School of 
Theology in Los Angeles. The volume 
breathes the spirit of the new liberalism 
which tends to concern itself with bibli- 
cal content. The Fourth Gospel is con- 
sidered as an early second-century 
interpretation of Jesus, and it is assumed 
that the beloved disciple of the Fourth 
Gospel is not the Apostle John but one 
who is close to apostolic traditions. No 
supernatural inspiration was employed in 
the writing of the Fourth Gospel, accord- 
ing to the author, and at best it is histori- 
cal fiction used as an interpretation of 
the life and ministry of Christ. 

Key to the commentary are three 
chapters of introduction in which an 
elevenfold analysis of the literary tech- 
niques employed by John is presented. 
The commentary itself analyzes the gos- 
pel by sections, using these literary tech- 
niques. A serious attempt is made to 
determine the precise thought of the 
writer of the gospel in each section. It 
is assumed that the author of the gospel is 
“a popular religionist, not a philosopher” 
and that he is indebted principally to the 
synoptic gospels and the Pauline epistles 
for his sources of information. 

Typical of the approach of this com- 
mentary is the suggestion that the story 
of the miracle of Cana in John 2 has its 


36° 


inspiration in the story of Pentecost in 
Acts 2 with the “good wine” of John 
2:10 comparing with the “new wine” of 
Acts 2:13. A similar comparison is made 
between John 4 with its story of the 
Samaritan woman and the account of 
the gospel going to Samaria in Acts 
8:5-25. 

In illustrating John’s literary method, 
frequent reference is made to “literary 
opportunism,” “the use of individuals 
whose stupidity creates an opportunity 
for teaching,” “use of the dramatic tech- 
nique,” and “use of words with double 
meaning.” For instance, “The Jews, Nico- 
demus, the Samaritan woman and the 
disciples all fulfill” the role of “stupid” 
persons described as “one of the most 
frequently employed devices” (p. 35). 
The author of the Fourth Gospel is 
described as “a literary opportunist” (p. 
97). The story of Lazarus in John 11 is 
the product of the “creative mind” of the 
author of the gospel who decides to carry 
the story of Lazarus and the rich man 
who is in hell CLuke 16) one step further 
and to have Lazarus actually rise from 
the dead. In like manner, the prayer of 
Christ in John 17 is interpreted as actu- 
ally a sermon of the writer of the gospel 
cast in the form of a prayer by Christ. 
The commentator also holds that John 
21 was not part of the original gospel 
and like the pericope adulterae (7:53- 
8:11) was a later addition. 

Though well-written and representative 
of contemporary liberal interpretation, 
this commentary is far removed from the 
evangelical conservative position. Its 
value to conservatives will be to inform 
them on recent liberal interpretation of 
the Fourth Gospel. Joun F. Watvoorp 


CONSERVATIVE VIEW 


Inspiration and Canonicity of the 

Bible, An Historical and Exegetical 

Study, by R. Laird Harris. Zonder- 

van, Grand Rapids. $4.50. 

Harris’ study, First Prizewinner in 
Zondervan’s Third Christian Textbook 
Contest, has a general interest as a com- 
mendable presentation of the conserva- 
tive view afhirming the verbal inspiration 
of the Bible. As such, it is an important 
work, in that it not only gives an able 
discussion of inspiration but devotes the 
major share of attention to the too often 
neglected matter of canonicity. Harris 
gives anew the older, and at present 
neglected, view of the fluid nature of the 
threefold classification of the Old Testa- 
ment, law, prophets and writings, point- 
ing out that originally this “division was 
not so rigid as is usually supposed” (p. 
142), and that a twofold division into 
law and prophets has ancient testimony 


in its favor. More than that, “the entire 
collection could be called the word of 
‘the prophets.’ Also the entire work 
could be called ‘the law” (p. 144). 
Recognition of this fact has, Harris points 
out, considerable significance in estab- 
lishing the conservative view of such 
books as Daniel, inasmuch as the critical 
construction of the development of the 
canon assumes the threefold division and 
gives a late date for the canon of the 
writings (p. 140). 

Important also is Harris’ study of the 
relation of the Dead Sea Scrolls, first, to 
the problem of the divisions of the Old 
Testament (p. 171 £.), and, second, to 
the problem of the inspiration and canon- 
icity of the Old Testament (p. 145f). 

Harris’ book is thus in the line of 
Gaussen, Green and other defenders of 
the orthodox position and ably so. And 
this is precisely its weakness. While 
scholars may disagree with the details and 
points of Harris’ argument, in the main 
they will recognize the calibre and ability 
of the book. Its shortcoming is that it is 
written in terms of the approach of a 
previous era, an able approach, but one 
failing to take into account two recent 
basic challenges raised by adversaries to 
the doctrine of inspiration. One is the 
problem of authority, and the other is 
the charge of circular reasoning which 
are basically the same. Harris briefly 
mentions and denies, without answering, 
the charge of circular reasoning (p. 45f.). 
He shows no awareness of the important 
work in this area by Cornelius Van Til, 
not only in his introduction to the recent 
reprint of Warfield’s Inspiration and Au- 
thority of the Bible but in many other 
works. All reasoning is circular reason- 
ing, but reasoning from God to God- 
given and God-created data has the 
validity of conformity to the nature of 
things. The opponents of inspiration 
reason from autonomous man’s reasons, 
through brute factuality which has no 
meaning other than man’s interpretation, 
back again to man’s basic presupposition. 
In other words, all reasoning moves in 
terms of its basic presupposition, either 
God or autonomous man, interpreting all 
reality in terms of the presupposition. 
The only way to answer the charge of 
circular reasoning is to challenge the 
authority of man and to expose the bar- 
ren circularity of all his reasoning and 
to point out that Christian thinking has a 
full circle of meaning in that God as the 
creator is also the only interpreter of 
reality. 

Until this frontal attack on the critics’ 
charges is made, the conservatives will be 
talking to themselves. 

R. J. Rusmpoory 
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REFORMED WORSHIP 


Presbyterian Liturgies; Historical 
Sketches, by Charles W. Baird, 
Baker, Grand Rapids. $3.00. 

Many contemporary Reformed theo- 
logians and pastors have acknowledged 
that in matters of worship, our churches 
have been conspicuously weak. Although 
attempts have been made to improve this 
condition, ignorance of liturgical worship 
is still great. Some think that if the 
church furnishings are moved around, re- 
sponses added or the service “dressed up” 
in general, then the liturgical revival will 
have matured. Others resist any change 
at all and point with pride to the central 
pulpit as the symbol of non-liturgical 
worship. 

A hundred years ago the first im- 
portant American Reformed liturgical 
scholar, Charles Baird, published his his- 
tory of Reformed worship. The present 
edition is a reprint of this important 
work. Although much has been written 
upon the subject since the appearance of 
the first edition, I know of no better 
introduction to the study of Reformed 
liturgical worship in the English language 
than this valuable little work. 

The thesis of the book is clearly de- 
fined by the author in his introduction, 

“To ascertain from the history and teach- 
ings of the Presbyterian Church, what 
may be considered the proper theories of 
its worship, and to compare that ideal 
with our prevailing practice.” His sec- 
ondary aim is “to demonstrate, first, that 
the principles of Presbyterians in no wise 
conflicts with the discretionary use of 
written forms; and secondly, that the 
practice of Presbyterian churches abun- 
dantly warrants the adoption and the use 
of such forms.” 

The construction and usage of the 
various forms of worship on the continent 
ind in Great Britain are carefully traced. 
The book leaves no doubt that the Pres- 
byterian and Reformed churches possess 
a rich and copious devotional heritage in 
the liturgical forms and prayers of the 
past. The neglect of this heritage has not 
only divided the church but has robbed 
it of its theological witness in the services 
of worship. 

Although Calvin may be quoted as 
opposed to “external discipline and cere- 
monies,” he nevertheless gave much time 
and thought to the order of service in the 
Reformed churches. In this attempt he 
did not innovate. He formulated a 
liturgy, “selon les coutumes de lEglise 
ancienne,” that is, according to the prac- 
tice of the church in the first centuries 
of our calendar. 

This book, therefore, commends itself 












































as worthy of careful study and prayerful 
attention. The formulation of the serv- 
ices of worship in the family of Reformed | | 
churches would become a sloppy business | 
if reverent thought were not given to the | 
worship of the past. The order of wor- | 
ship cannot begin in a vacuum; it always | 


begins in the concrete situation of the | § ‘ 


contemporary church. This contemporary | 
church, however, has a definite history. | 
The church is one holy catholic church | 
throughout all ages. Consequently the | 
past cannot be ignored. If in this we fear | 
the tyranny of tradition, let us not forget | _ 
that the local churches and the universal 
church stand in a relationship to all the | 
saints of every age. Permit me to put it| 
in the words of St. Paul to the Co-| ° 
rinthians, “. . . with all that in every place | 
call upon the name of Jesus Christ our 
Lord, both theirs and ours.” | 
When this book was first published, 
it was welcomed by none other than | 
Charles Hodge as a work worthy of study | 
and consideration. Although he was not 
converted to the advisability of introduc- | 


ing liturgical worship, he did commend | | 


many of Baird’s recommendations. 

Certainly every minister in a Reformed 
or Presbyterian Church ought to be ac- 
quainted with this book. 


James C. EEtMan 
MEDICAL OPINION 


Some Thoughts on Faith Healing. 

Edited by Vincent Edmunds, M.D., 

M.R.C.P. and C. Gordon Scorer, 

M.B.E., M.A., M.D., F.R.C.S. Tyn- 

dale Press, London. 2s. 6d. 

In Christian circles today—and not 
only amongst Christians who would be 
termed ‘Evangelicals’—there would seem 
tu be a growing conviction that the 
Church is slowly and painfully recover- 
ing the gift of healing which was one of 
the marks of the apostolic age. It is| 
contended that this gift was lost through 
the gradual weakening of faith, hope and 
love, and that the Spirit of God is show- 
ing the church of the 20th century how 
to recapture the gift. Stress is laid upon 
salvation as “wholeness”, affecting spirit 
and mind and body. It is unhesitatingly 
affirmed that faith should “give us as'| 
clear a title to the healing of our bodies 
as to the salvation of our souls.” 

The writers of this valuable booklet 
are medical men who present the findings 
of a study group, consisting of Christian 
doctors, who have made a careful, sym- 
pathetic investigation into the thesis thus 
advanced and the facts which are ad- 
duced to support it. Over and over again 
they make it clear that if they question 
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for individual faith-healers, if they are 
cautious in accepting the evidence for 
certain miraculous cures, this must not be 
“taken to imply any lessened conviction 
on their part that God has in the past 
caused, and can at any time cause 
miracles to happen.” These men, there- 
fore, are not sceptics but reverent be- 
lievers in a God who “can and does inter- 
vene as and when He pleases”. 

But an examination—necessarily brief 
but not therefore careless or cursory—of, 
first, the Scriptures commonly quoted in 
favour of spiritual healing as the normal 
method of God’s working and, second, 
the history of the Church in the first 
three centuries and, finally, the claims 
made in many quarters today, leads these 
writers to certain tentative conclusions, 
which are stated with the moderation one 
would expect from trained investigators. 

These are, briefly, that God normally 
works by ‘natural’ means, that miracles 
recorded in the Scriptures “occurred most- 
ly during the epochs when God was giv- 
ing a new and special revelation of him- 
self in word and deed,” that such healing 
powers as were possessed by the apostles 
and other Christians (e.g. at Corinth) 
were not intended to be permanent in the 
Church and that a passage such as James 
5:14,15 which illustrates the “privilege 
and duty of believing prayer” for sick 
Christians but cannot be adduced as jus- 
tification for “healing missions” to which 
non-Christians are invited. It is empha- 
sized that cases of the “spontaneous re- 
gression” of organic diseases such as 
malignant cancer are not unknown. 

We commend this booklet particularly 
to all those whose minds are disturbed 
by the confident but baseless assumption 
that sickness is never “in the will of 
God” for the Christian. 

Frank HouGHToN 


PERFECTIONIST ACTIVITY 


Revivalism and Social Reform in 

Mid-19th Century America, by Tim- 

othy L. Smith. Abingdon Press, 

New York. $4.00. 

This is an important work with major 
defects. Smith’s study, the major portions 
of which were the Brewer Prize Essay for 
1955 for the American Society of Church 
History, attempts to show that the social 
gospel, the American doctrine of manifest 
destiny, feminism, Christian Socialism, 
abolitionism, church union, the emphasis 
on ethics over dogma and many other 
like movements had their origin in Amer- 
ica from the Arminian and perfectionist 
revivalism of the mid-19th century. Smith 
gives emphasis to the urban leadership 
in revivalism and in this makes an im- 
portant contribution to the subject. Re- 


38° 


vival was not essentially a frontier mani- 
festation but urban in its leadership 
and having roots in the highest places 
in church life and educational and theo- 
logical tradition. Moreover, he traces ably 
the extensive Unitarian support of re- 
vivalism, with major opposition coming 
from the Old School Calvinists. One of 
the most interesting and most important 
sections deals with the problem of slavery, 
wherein he traces the similarity of the 
church’s position, under the impact of 
revivalism, to Lincoln’s views (p. 201). 
The church’s seeming vacillation has 
often been caricatured, but Smith points 
out that for Christians the problem was 
not easily simplified. They could con- 
demn slavery but still feel an obligation 
to love Christian slaveholders (p. 215). 
They could not readily decide between 
slavery and union; they felt a compulsion 
to oppose slavery and yet manifest a re- 
deeming bond of peace, without sacrific- 
ing in their love of union the moral issues 
involved. Thus, like Lincoln, they were 
ready to condemn slavery and fight to 
preserve unity. Smith has made a major 
contribution in his discerning analysis 
of this dilemma. 

Smith’s great weakness, however, is 
that he writes, not as an historian but as 
a professional genealogist, not to trace 
the history of the perfectionist revivalism 
in all its ramifications but only to give 
the pleasing lines of the family tree. Thus 
Smith disposes of the ungodly seed and 
the black sheep and assumes that per- 
fectionist revivalism had only good seed. 
Source books and studies which point to 
the contrary are dismissed as bigoted or 
unrewarding. We are, for example, con- 
stantly warned against heeding or reading 
Old School Presbyterians and other Cal- 
vinists. He briefly recognizes in his pref- 
ace (p. 7), that perfectionist revivalism, 
instead of being followed by the marriage 
supper, led to what Parrington has called 
the Great Barbecue, with good church- 
men leading the vicious exploitation of 
a continent, but he says no more of this 
aspect. The sexual communism born of 
the same perfectionist revivalism is again 
overlooked in this genealogy. No note is 
made of the fact that perfectionist revival- 
ism, denying the reality of sin in the 
redeemed, obliterated the old forms and 
restraints, as well as laws, and tried to 
re-order society in terms of perfection, 
ie., sexual communism, socialism, equal- 
ity of sexes, church union, etc. Moreover, 
in actual practice it often led to neglect 
of present realities, such as sin in their 
lives, they being now perfect, and sin in 
the elect United States. This blindness 
with regard to reality is seen in Finney’s 
Albany practice of pairing men and 


women for prayer, supposedly conducive 
to higher spirituality and certainly to 
enthusiasm. 

Nowhere does Smith deal with the 
theological issues involved, i.e., a confu- 
sion of justification and sanctification, so 
that perfectionist activity became, in 
Blaikie’s words, a means “where men 
keep themselves in a justified state, and 
consequently justify themselves.” Blaikie’s 
Philosophy of Secfarianism (1854) Smith 
regards as “residual bigotry” and mocks 
him for belonging to a small church (p. 
43), but Blaikie aptly criticized perfec- 
tionism for claiming to be for church 
union while creating further divisions, 
as witness the Campbellite history, and 
for placing minor “peculiarities as at par 
with the word of God.” 

Smith’s study is further marred by 
blind prejudice against Calvinism. He is 
gentle and understanding of pro-slavery 
arguments and compromises in _perfec- 
tionist and revival circles and harsh with 
Old School Presbyterians, impugning 
their motives. Old School Calvinists did 
not think a-millennially; they “spawned” 
their “variant of the beliefs which Mil- 
ler’s demise had discredited” Cp. 236), 
bad motives and associations being im- 
plied here. Their arguments are “fabrica- 
tions” (p. 202), although at times “even 
the most orthodox of Old School men 
did not escape the tide of human sym- 
pathy” (p. 174); these men are “re- 
actionary” (p. 166), and “dour” War- 
field’s definitive study of Perfectionism 
is dismissed summarily (p. 238). He 
speaks of something being “as dry as 
Jonathan Edwards’ bones and just as 
sterile of saving compassion” (p. 92), 
revealing both bigotry himself as well as 
an ignorance of Edwards. He cites Top- 
lady’s “Rock of Ages” (p. 113) as epito- 
mizing the holiness movement, apparent- 
ly unaware of Toplady’s militant Cal- 
vinism and hostility to perfectionism. He 
notes in passing the pragmatic and hedo- 
nistic element in perfectionism (p. 93) 
but says no more of it. He rejoices in 
the Unitarian role in perfectionist re- 
vival without seeing its essentially hu- 
manistic concern in perfectionism. He 
expects us to rejoice in this birth of the 
social gospel from the holiness movement, 
to accept the identification of the King- 
dom of God with America and the ful- 
filled social gospel as a great result. It 
is not surprising that modernists today 
are so respectful of the perfectionist re- 
vivalism of the mid-19th century. But 
evangelical Christianity cannot hope for 
a true revival today unless it assesses the 
full nature of the movement Smith so 
uncritically portrays and frees itself from 
these sins. R. J. Rusnpoony 
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REVIEW OF 


| Religious Though 


WHEN WE REFLECT on the reality and 
the significance of the Church in the 
New Testament and on the place of the 
Church in the midst of the world, we 
quite naturally come into contact with 
the question of the relation between the 
Church and authority. This will be im- 
mediately evident if we reflect on the 
age-old controversy between the Reforma- 
tion and Rome. It stands to reason, 
however, that this controversy also plays 
a role, albeit somewhat differently, when 
we take note of other discussions about 


the Church of Jesus Christ. 


« When the Reformation began, the re- 
formers were sure that they did not 
intend to place over against the authority 
in the Church a church without author- 
ity. This is what the Roman Catholics 
affirmed more than once; they asserted 
that the Reformation refused to ac- 
knowledge the authority in the Church. 
The reformers, however, were convinced 
that they wanted not the way of less 
authority, but specifically of more au- 
thority, of genuine authority, of an au- 
thority which was really the authority of 
Christ himself. 

A church without authority is a piti- 

able thing, because in that case it is for- 
gotten that the Church is not something 
of us Cour church), but that the impor- 
tant thing in the world is the Church 
of Jesus Christ, which he governs by his 
Word and Spirit. For this reason the 
controversy with Rome is also of signifi- 
cance in any reflection on the body of 
Christ. 
‘ Even those who reject the Roman 
Catholic view of the Church are thereby 
not at the end of the road but at the 
beginning. This becomes fully clear in 
the New Testament, that the essence of 
the Church becomes visible only in sub- 
jection of the entire Church in all of its 
aspects to her only Lord. 

This existence of the Church is by no 
means a matter of course, but a perma- 
nent calling to which the Church has to 
subject itself day by day. However im- 
portant the activity of the Church in 
the world may be, this activity is legiti- 
mate only if, in faith and love and obedi- 
ence, she remains subject to the authority 
of her Head, Jesus Christ, as the New 
Testament says. 


“ The Church may never appeal to the 
fact of her existence in the world. When 


Calvin fought the battle of the Church 
he recognized the significance of the 
councils, but he also reminded us that 
Christ would be in our midst only if we 
are gathered in his name. 

The Church may never regard it as a 
matter of course that she is a church; 
she must be constantly in subjection to 
the sacred norm which determines her 
being. There is no authority of the 
Church of such a kind that there is no 
higher appeal, and Calvin reminds us of 
the danger that the Church may forget 
her origin and norm. The apostle Paul 
also warns about this when he says that 
the Antichrist will set up his throne in 


the temple of God (2 Thess. 2:4). 


€ The above is no haughty criticism of 
the Church and it is not the language of 
the individualist; it is rather a compassion- 
ate concern for the Church of Jesus 
Christ, that she may continue to under- 
stand that her only wealth and fullness 
is that she is the body of Christ, that she 
may bow her head in submission to her 
Lord. 

The Belgic Confession speaks of this 
in Article XXIX, when it states that the 
true Church rejects all things which are 
contrary to the Word of God and that she 
regards Jesus Christ as her only Head. 


€ This was not first of all criticism of 
others, of other churches, but a reminder 
of the Church’s own ecclesiastical life. 
In the relation between the churches of 
the New Testament there is no reason for 
pharisaism; it is rather that criticism, also 
of others, is possible and worth-while 
only if the Church (every church) has 
first of all applied to herself this sacred 
norm. Then, in the way of real sub- 
mission, the Church will be a witness of 
Christ in the world. Then her own ec- 
clesiastical life will serve as a constant 
reminder as to what the Church really 
is and ought to be. 

And that is also the meaning of the 
responsibility of the Church in the world. 
It will be dark in the Church if she re- 
gards her life as an organization, which 
simply happens to exist and which has 
gained a place for herself in the world. 
And if the voice of the only Shepherd 
is no longer heard in the Church, how 
will the world understand this voice? 


{ The New Testament contains many 
different names for the Church of Jesus 
Christ: the Temple of God, the Body of 





Christ, the Bride of Christ. And many 
songs of praise are heard about the 
Church: “that Christ may dwell in your 
hearts by faith; that ye, being rooted and 
grounded in love, may be able to compre- 
hend with all the saints what is the 
breadth and length and depth and height 
and to know the love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge, that ye might be filled 
with all the fullness of God” (Eph. 
3:17-19). 

But this wealth and universality of the 
one Christian Church throughout the 
world (with all the saints) will become 
a reality and a witness in the world 
every day anew, only if the Church 
understands what her calling is and how 
she can fulfill that calling. ‘And she will 
be able to fulfill this task only if she 
remembers from day to day the word of 
the apostle Paul, which, although not 
using the word church, embraces the 
essence and activity of the Church, when 
he writes: “casting down imaginations, 
and every high thing, that exalteth itself 
against the knowledge of God, and bring- 
ing into captivity every thought to the 
obedience of Christ” (2 Cor. 10:5). 

Here is the touchstone of the Church 
of all ages and under all circumstances. 
Here is also the answer to the question 
whether the Church will really be a 
blessing in the world, which needs most 
of all to hear the voice of the only 
Shepherd. G. C. BerkouwER 
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